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Detcted to Bees and Honey, 


And Peace on Earth and Good Will toward Men. 
; ; a —_ 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY, AT MEDINA, OHIO, 


AT $1.00 PER YEAR. FOR TERMS TOCLUBS, SEE FIRST PAGE OF READING MATTER. 


BY A.I. ROOT. 
Vol. VIII. March, 1880. _ 


Jo Many Inquiring Friends. 


PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR, OR RAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS ,&C. 


While 1 earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the sha of 

atented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand, I shall 
ry to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,” but have much confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 

our mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, Fay will surely 

ave your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or implements, is patented. 

I recommend tbe Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly ‘experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 20% by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175 by 9% outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tell so well as Pg 
yourself can by trying both; vou can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about lc 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened hone y without any 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article as good, 
in every respect, as that found inthe nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
sone *, any are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 

The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. 

The usual space‘allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as1%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter, 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de- 
liberately answered in the above, if you will only take the time to look them up. It takes 
hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 
money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 
by one of the clerks. It is the very best I can do. Your busy friend, NOVICE. 
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GLEANINGS IN 


BEE CULTURE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 

ane onsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 

that his goods are really worth the price asked 

for them. In fact, I hold myself responsible for 
every advertisement on these pages. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (4% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 pe 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, Pas | 
et cent; “4 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, | 
25 per cen 





On 100 Hines fuhele column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- | 


tions, 20 per cent; 9 insertions, 25 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 3344 per cent. 


On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 


insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 

9 insertions, 30 per cent; 12 insertions, 40 per 

cent. A. I. ROOT. 
— shoal 








$1.50 per YEAR; CLUBS of 5 or More $1.00. | 


Send Ten Cents for a Sample Copy of 


The American Bee Journal 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Bee Paper. 
THOMAS oe. NEWMAN & SON, CHICAGO, 


oo PATENT FOO 
ER WEACHIENEEES 371 
ciReer AR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
es light ripping. Lathes, &c., &e. 
These machines are especially 
adapted to Hive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Ma- 
chines Sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Il. 


Cant Poandation Manine$ 
$15.00 TO $100.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements ry Supplies, mailed on ap- 
Plication. I. R T, Medina, Ohio. 


Am. Silver Watehes 
For $9.50 


In all ag experience in the Watch and Jewelry | 
Business, I have never before seen a good Silver 
Watch for the low price of $9.50. [have just suc- 
ceeded in getting, of the American Watch Co., a | 
good strong 


SILVER WATCH, | 


SS ALL RECULATED, AND IN) 


Running Order, 


That I will mail to any address for the above price | 
and if it does not please you, you may return i 
within 10 days, and get your money. Or I will send 
you the Watch, for 20 subscribers, at $1.00 each. | 
You can have either hunting or open face, and such | 
a Watch, for a present, =, to make any boy (or 
man either) happy. I. ROOT, Medina, O. | 


STILL LIVING! 


J, OATMAN & SONS 


would call attention of all desiring supplies for their 
apiaries the coming season, to the fact that they are 
prepared to lead the trade in 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 


MODEST AND LANOSTROTE BEE RIVES, 


Honey Boxes, Sections, &c. 
WAX WORKED TO ORDER ON SHARES OR FOR CASH. 


Especial mention would be made of the fact that 

7 bought 90 IMPORTED QUEENS of MR. 

OMETTA last fall, and have them now winter- 

s, and will be pleased to book or- 

| ders from all desiring a genuine Imported Queen 

| earlier in the season than can usually be me <n 

If you do not receive our Price-List by February 

Ist, write for it. Address your orders and com- 
municat ions to 


J. OATMAN & SONS, 


2tf Dundee, Kane Con, Hil. 





x SEED-TIME AND HARVEST, 


The Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 





| New, Rare, or Novel F 


A New Illustrated 24-page Magazine devoted to the 
cultivation and improvement of our American Gar- 
dens. Price only Fifty Cents per year, and each 
number contains as a ——— a packet of some 

ower or Vegetable Seeds, 
which alone are worth more than the subscription 
price. One sample copy free. Address— 


| SEED-TIME AND Hakvest, La Plume, Lack'a Co., Pa. 
| 


_ns 


You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 


| said—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 


month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 


| even thovgh it were months 


ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. Table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, mailed on application. Send in 
your orders. A. I. ROOT, peeve Ohio. 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 
With The American Bee Journal ($1 50) 
The Bee-Keeper’ 8 Magazine 
** The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange. .(75 ¢c.)...... 
All three of the above Journals............ 
“ Bee-Keepers’ Instructor........ ee 
‘“*  Bee-Keepers’ Guide, ae 1: 
‘© Western Honey Bee............. (50 ¢.). é 
All above (Bee Journals of America) 
With American Agriculturist ($1 50) 
* Prairie Farmer (2 15) 
** Rural New Yorker 
“ Scientific American (3 20 8 90 
* Fruit Recorder and Cottage An SEES 00) 1 75 
[ Above rates include all Postage.| 





1880 


IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


For description of the various articles, see our 
Twenty-First Edition Circular and Price List, mailed 
on application. 

For directions How to Make all these various arti- 
cles and implements, see A BC of Bee Culture. 


This Price List to be taken in place of those of 
former date. 

Mailable articles are designated in the left hand 
column of figures ; the figures giving the amount of 
postage required. 

To Canada, merchandise by mail is limited to 8% 
oz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents. 


A BC of Bee Culture, Five Parts meen te 
in one, paper cover.. . 100 
The same, ne atly bound in eloth.. . LS 
| Single Parts, in paper, each.. 25 
15 | Alighting Board. detachable (See ABC) 8 10 
Alsike Clover. See seeds. 
| Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60 lbs.) 8 00 
| Barrels for honey 2 50 
| ae waxed and painted... . 3 50 
10 | Basket for broken combs to be hung in ‘the 
Extractor 25 
Basswood Trees for planting. See price list. 
~— per colony, from $8 to $16. See price 


is 
—. Box, with printed instructions 25 
Binder, Emerson's, for GLEANINGS . AO, 60, 75 
Blocks, iron, for metal cornered frame ma- 
king 15 
Buckwheat. Sce seeds. 
Burlap for covering bees, 40 in. wide, per yd 10 
Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete .......... 35 00 
Buzz-Saws, extra, 80c, to $3.25. See price list. 
Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes ‘complete for 
6 inch saws (no saws included) .... . 5 00 
The same for 7 and 8 in. saws (not mailable) 7 00 
Cages for queens, provisioned (See price list) 10 
sie re 1 00 
Candy for bees, can be fed at any season, 
per | ; 
| Cans for shipping 
Honey), from 25¢ to 
C ards, queen registering, a, re 


extracted honey (See 


$2.00. 


0 
0 
#0 Chaff Cushions for wintering (See A BC). 
9 x without the chaff 
Chaff Hive (See Hives) 
2 | Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard 
Clamps for making section boxes.......... 
10 | Clasps for transferring, package of 100 
| Climbers for Bee-Hunting 
| Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, 
| has hinged cover and pair of handles..... 
Comb Foundation Machines complete $15 to 100 | 
10 : ‘omb Holder to put on edge of hive. 
Combs in metal cornered frames, complete 
Corners, metal, per 100 
wi 2 top only, per 100 
bottom, per 100.. 
Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 
Crate for shipping comb honey. See Hives. 
Division Boards of cloth and c haff. 
Due k, for covering frames and for feeders 
29 inches wide, peryd.... 
| Enameled Cloth, bees seldom bite or prop- 
olize it, per yard, 45 inches wide, 
30c. By the piece (12 yards) 
Extractors, according to size of frame, 
$6 50 to 10 00 
” Inside and gearing, 
Honey-gate 
| = Hoops to go around the top... 
| “ “ 
5 | Feeder, Simplicity (See price list)1] pint .... 
7 | Feeders, 1 quart, tin, 
4| The same, half size,.. 
25| The same, 6 gts, to be used in upper story 
20 | Feeders, open air 
2| Files for small circular rip saws, new and 
| valuable, 20e; per doz. by express... 
| “ The same, large size, double above 
| rices. 
| ‘* 8 cornered, for cross-cut saws, 10c; doz 
| Foundation. See Comb Foundation. 
Fountain Pump, or Swarm Arrester 
4 feeeeee with sample Rabbet and Clasps.. 
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| Galvanized Tron Wire for grapevine trellises 
“ per lb. (about 100 feet) 
25 | Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering. . 
Gauge for planing lumber, brass........... 
‘* making hives (See Hives). 
50 | Gearing for Extractor with supporting arm 
Glass. See price list. 
0 GLEANINGS, per year 
For price s of back vol’s, see price list. 
Gloves. See Rubber Gloves. 
Grape Sugar for feeding bees. See pric e list. 
| Grape vines for shading hives. See price list. 
Hammers and nails. See price list. 
| Hives from 50c to $6 25. See price list. 
| Honey. See price list. 
| - Plants. See seeds. 
| Honey Kniv es, Straight .75; curved blade.. 
4 doz, by mail 
4 doz by Express...... 
Jars for PO extracted honey. 
Honey. 
Labels for honey, from 25 to 50c per 100; 
for particulars see price | list . 
Lamp Nursery, for hatching queen cells. .. 
Larvee, for queen rearing, from June to 
Sept 
Leather for smoker bellows, per side 
Lithograph of the Hexagonal 9 
Magnifying Glass, —- : 
ouble lens, brass, on 
MON IR vias wre k-4s6 er sbasiew exe verse SAsléss <s 
Medley of Bee-Keepers’ Photo's, 150 photo’s 
Microscope, og ee in Mahogany box 
Prepared objects for above, such 


0 


“ “ 


See 


— 
Co 


ASONO COOn 





| as bee’s wing, sting, eye, foot, &c., each 
| Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cush- 
| ions, pretty stout, but not good as duck, 
| per yard 
Nails. See Hammers and nails. 
10 | Opera Glasses for Bee-Hunting 
18 | Paraftine, for waxing barrels, per lb 
| Photo of House Apiary and improvements 
| Planes and Planers. See price list. 
| Pruning saws for taking down swarms, 75 and 
| | Queens, 25¢ to $6 00. See price list. 
2 | Rabbets, metal, per foot 
0 Rubber Gloves, $1.50 and $1.75. See price list. 
| Rubber Stamps, $1.50 to 3.00. See price list. 
0} Rules, (See Pocket Rules) 12 and 17c. 
| Salicylie acid, for foul brood, — Oz 
10 | Saw Set for Circular Saws. ORAS ae 
| Saws. See Circular Saws. 
Scales for weighing honey, ete. See price list. 
0 | Scissors, for clipping queen’s wings 
0 | Serew Drivers, all metal (and wrench com- 
| bined) 4% inch, 10c; 5 inch, 15c. 
| es Boxes, fancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 
6 | vC., @8 
| Section Honey Box, a sample with strip of 
fdn. and printed instructions............. 
Section Boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
| $6 00 per thousand and upwards, accord- 
ing to size; for particulars, see price list. 
Case of 3 section boxes, showing the 
12| way in which the separators are used, 
| suitable for any kind of hive (See price list) 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. 


18 | Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near us, per Ib.. 
18 * Catnip, good seed, per 0z.10c; per lb. 1 
0, ‘* Chinese Mustard, per 0z 1 
18 *  Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per lb 
18; ‘* White Dutch Clover, per Ib 
18; ‘“* Motherwort, per oz. 10c; per lb 
18 | Mignonette, per lb. (20c per 0z) 
| Simpson Honey Plant, per oz 
Silv er Hull Buckw heat, per lb 
sip peck, “a Express 
Common _ per peck 
Summer Rape. Sow in June and 
July, per lb 
Spider plant, per oz. 50 
A small package of any of the above seeds will be 
sent for 5 cents. 
Separators, tin, for section boxes. 
' Section Boxes. 

5 | Sheets of Enameled Cloth to keep the bees 
| from soiling or eating the cushions... .. 
| Shipping Cases for 48 section frames of 
a 
| The same for 2% sections............ 
| ous ¥ can be sent by mail inthe flat, 


| 
1] sinve Tablets to hang on hives 


See 
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SMOKERS. 


Smoker, Quinby’s (to Canada lic extra)l 50 &1 75 
ingham’s $100; 150; 175 
% - OUR OWN, see illustration in price 
j “el list 
00 | Soldering Implements 
Swarming Box.. 
Tacks, tinned, per paper, (three sizes) .. 
For larger quantities see Hammers and 
nails. 
EID ra 5 thi been sk aie, naan 
Transferring clasps, package of 100....... 
| Tin, see price list. 
Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) 
The same, all of grenadine (almost as good) 
Veils, material for, grenadine, much 
stronger than tarlatan, 21 inches in 
width, y 
Brussels Net, for face of vail, 29 inches 
in width, per yard 
Wax Extractor 
Copper bottomed boiler for above 
Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned, per 
square foot 10 
Wire cloth, for queen cages 10 
Above is tinned, and meshes are 5 and 18 
to the inch r@spectively... . 
3 | Wire cloth, painted, for shipping bees, 4 
| mesh to the inch, per square foot 
| Wire for grape v ine trellises. Sec Galvan- 
ized iron wire ........ 


All goods delivered on Genre the cars here at prices 
named. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Hale’s Price List. 


Send for my Circular and Price List for 1880. Ear- 
ly Queens a specialty. Address 
2-11d . HALE, “Wirt C. H., W. Va. 








SYMPHORICARPUS VULGARIS PLANTS. 

During February and March, I will deliver on 
board the cars at Reeds, Mo., Symphoricarpus vul- 
garis plants, at the following rates, purchasers pay- 
ing charges: 100 plants, $1.25; 200, $2.50; 500, $5.25; 
1000, $10; 2000, $19. Where ten dollars’ worth are ta- 
ken at one time, will take one-half the price in Ital- 
ian queens at prices in GLEANINGS. 

ddress NORRIS C. HOOD, 

3d Reeds, Jasper Co., Mo. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


and Price List for Simplicity, and One-story Sim- 
ed Chaff Hives. Address C. H. DEANE, 8rR., 
25d Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 


FOR FOUNDATION 
MADE OF PURE BEESWAX, 
3-5 =©=Address JAS. A. NELSON, Wyandott, Kan. 


18s8so. 18so. 


ITALIAN QUEENS & NUCLEI. 


Single Queen, Tested... Te 
Hs Untested (L aying). seeks : = to) 
Sent by mail. 
Nuc lei, 1 fr ame, L angstr oth size. eeae 2 00 
2 50 
“ 3 = - “ cave ee 
Tested Queens, per doz yr pias 63 Sone ee 
Untested *“* ; iekoeeas 10 09 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Address . P. HENDERSON, 
eSing Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


J. M. Brooks & Bro’s. 


GOLDEN ITALIANS. 
FINE TESTED QUEENS OUR SPECIALTY. 


Send for circular and see what others say of them. 
COLUMBUR, IND., BOX 64. 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following epartments, at a uniform 
_— of 20 cents each inserti ion, or $2,600 per — 


$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 20¢ each insertion, or $2 00 per year. 


Those whose names Peo? below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money atany time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent before July lst. If wanted sooner, see rates in 
price list. 

*E. W. Hale. Wirt C. H. W. Va. 1-12 

*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa.7-3tf 

*E. M. Hay hurst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-12 

*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula. La. Ittd 

Miller & Hollam, Kewaskum, Wash Co., Wis. 4+ 

*J.T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co. Ky 4-4 

J. L. Bowers, Berryville, Clarke Co., Va. 1+ 

*King & White, New London, O. 12tfd 

*F. J. Wardell, Uhrichsville, Tuse. Co., O. 

*J. RK. Landes, Albion, Ashland Co., O. 

*J. E. Walcher, Millersville, Christian Co., Ills. 

*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., ¢ 

*D. E. Best, Best, Lebigh Co., Penn. 

*A.S8. Collins, New Orleans, La. 

*A. Robinson, LaClede, Fayette Co., Hl. 

*s. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 3tfd 

*C.C. Vaughan, Columbia, Maury Co., Tenn. 3tfd 

*S. W. Salisbury, Kansas City, Jackson Co., Mo. 3-8 

*J. M. C. Taylor, Lewistown, Fred. Co., Md. 3-4 

*s.D. Me Lean & Son, Culleoka, Maury Co., Tenn. 38d 

*S. D. Moore & Co, Atlanta, Fulton Co.. Ga. 

*Rev. A. Salisbury, Camargo, Doug ws O., Hl. 

*T. G. McGaw, Monmouth, Warren Co., Il. 

*R. 7 homson, ‘Terry, Hinds € 0., Miss. 


Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

H. Scovell, Columbus, Cherokee Co., Kans. 4-3 
P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. I1tfd 
Milo 8. West, Pontiac, Oakland Co., Mich. 14 
A. A. Fradenburg, Port Washington, Tus., Co.,O.1-6 
T. F. Wittman, 318 N. 6th St., Camden, N. J. 3tfd 
Ss. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 3tid 
Sprunger Bro’s, Berne, Adams Co., Ind. 32 


Mollie Heath Honey Plant ' 
We have at last succeeded in getting some seed of 
this beautiful plant, which is described on page 148 
of GLEANINGS for 1879. The seed is flat and bean- 
like. As we have but a few, in order to make them 
go around, we offer them postpaid, at 5 cents each. 


‘To Canada, 2 cents extra. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


ITALIAN BEES FOR 1880. 

I will sell 3 frame nuclei, with tested queen, before 
June 20, for $4.00; after June 20, $3.50; after August 
1, $3.00. These nuclei will be well stocked with 
brood and bees, and contain young, profitable queens. 
Cyprian Queens.—L believe myself, so far, the only 
one inthe U.S. who has these valuable and beauti- 
ful bees in purity. Descriptive Circulars sent free. 

JULIUS HOFFMAN, 

1-3 Fort Plain, Montgome ry Co., N.Y. 


SWEET HOME RASPBERRY. 


Originated by D. D. Palmer, New Boston, Ill. 1050 





‘ perrice picked from one cane. Meron winter kills. 


The largest antl Pest black chp. for cirtiiar. 
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THE 


ABCotf BEE CULTURE. 


URINE cilia indie ee 


i several years, it has been my ambition to be 

able to write a book on bee culture, so clear and 
plain that not only any boy or girl, but even an old 
man or woman, with the book and a hive of bees, 
could learn modern bee culture, and make a fair, 
paying business, even the first season, This isa great 
undertaking, I grant; and it will require some one 
with far greater wisdom than mine, to do it the first 
time trying. After watching beginners, and an- 
swering their questions almost constantly, for years, 
I came to the conclusion, that the only way to do it 
was to “cut and try,”’ as carpenters say, when they 
can’t get the exact dimensions of the article they 
wish to make. 

To cut and try on the A BC book, I have invested 
over $2,000 in type, chases, ete., sufficient to keep 
my whole book standing constantly in type, that can 
be changed at a moment's notice. The books are 
printed only as fast as wanted, and just as soon as I 
see L have omitted anything, or have made any mis- 
take, the correction is made before any more books 
are sent out. To show you how it works, and how 
it succeeds, I will give you an illustration. 

A beginner writes to know if it is of any use to 
keep a queen, after she is cighteen days old and 
does not lay. Now I know very wellthat a queen 
should lay when from ten days to two weeks old; 
and also, that they will sometimes not commence 
until they are three weeks old, and then make good 
queens. Now, although I directed that they should 
be tossed up inthe air, to see if their wings were 
good, when they did not lay at two weeks of age, I 
did not say, if their wings proved to be good, how 
long we should keep them. If I could spare the 
time of the colony, I would keep a good looking 
queen that could fiy well, until she is 25 days old; if 
crowded for a place to put cells, I would kill all that 
do not lay at 18 or 20 days old. 

I have just put the above in the A BC, and that is 
just the way I am going to keep doing. You see, 
you beginners re, tultimin be ly, to built up the bovk. 


It will tell you all about the latest improvements 
in securing and Marketing Honey, the new 1 
tb. Section Honey Boxes, making Artificial 
Honey Comb, Candy for Bees, Bee Hunt- 
ing, Artificial Swarming, Bee Moth, ail 
about Hive Making, Diseases of Bees, 
Drones, How to Make an Extractor, Ex- 
tracted Honey, Feeding and Feeders, Foul 
Brood, Honey Comb, Honey Dew, Hy- 
brids, Italianizing, King Birds, ‘The Lo- 
cust Tree, Moving Bees, The Lamp Nur- 
sery, Mignmonnette, Milkweed, Mother- 
wort, Mustard, Nucleus, Pollen, Pro- 
polis, Queens, Rape, Raspberry, Ratan, 
Robbing, Rocky Mountain Bee Plant, 
Sage, smokers, including instructions for ma- 
king with illustrations, Soldering, Sourwood, 
Stings, Sumac, Spider Flower, Sunflower, 
Swarming, Teasei, Toads, Transferring, 
Turnip, Uniting Bees, Veils, Ventilation, 
Vinegar, Wax, Water for Bees, Whilte- 
wood, and Wintering. It also includes a 
Glossary of Terms and Abbreviations used 
in Bee Culture. 


The book, as it is now, contains about 
300 pages and about 200 Engravings. 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, with which it may be 
clubbed. One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90; three cop- 
ies, $2.75; five copies, $4.00; ten copies, $7.50. 


The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, $3.50; five cop- 
ies, $5.25: ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which will 
be 13e on the book in paper, and I6e each, on the 
book in eloth. 


A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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Fel, 28, Just before going to Press :— _w e have to- 
day, 3,939 subscribers, and 164 colonies of bees.—- The 
| Maple-trees are dropping the sap on the grooved 
boards and thebees have learned to take it as fast as it 
falls. Maple sugar, for feeding bees, is equal to any 
candy. I will pay from 7 to 8c per lb., according to 
quality, for any quantity delivered here—All of the 
seeds we now sell are put through an improved Seed 
Separator, bought cxpressly for the purpose, that 
we may not sell you foul seeds. 





ARE YOU INSURED? 

Our friend Everett, of Toledo, O., has lost his home, 
factory, books and all, through carelessly letting his 
insurance run out. Oliver Foster, of Mount Vernon, 
fowa, has lost in a similar way. Is not this a suffi- 
cient moral? In such a case, one ought to be trou- 
bled, and he ought to be troubled so that he cannot 
sleep nights, when his property is uninsured. Do 
you say you haven't the money? In that case, you 
certainly should be insured, for if you should burn 
out then, you probably could not build up again. 
Instead of saying you cannot get the money to pay 
for insurance, sell off a part of the property, at any 
sacrifice, and insure the remaining part. If you are 
well enough off, to stand being burned out, it is well 
enough to go without insurance if vou choose, for 
this is equivalent toinsuring yourself. In time of 
peace, prepare for war. My friend, what would vou 
do if you should be burned out this verynight? Are 
you prepared for it?) God may find it necessary to 
punish us, and many times most severely, for let- 
ting these things go, and for not using proper pre- 
cautions in any business which he may see fit to en- 
trust to our care, 


Queens! Queens ! 


Pure tested Italian queens, from choice imported 
mothers, April and May, 82.50; afterwards, $2.00. 
Untested queens, $1.00. Safe arrival guaranteed by 
ares. send in your orders early, as I live 10 or 

2 miles from the railroad. The mail comes twice a 
te 2 to my upiary. Y. S. HALL, 
3-5d Fern Cliff, p we onal Co., Ala. 
100 good Envelopes with your return ad dress and 
business card printed thereon. only 50c; 250 for 81., 
Address, 


8. P. YOVELR, Vistula, Ind. 
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ADVERTISING IN LOCAL PAPERS, WRITING BEE-KEEp- 
ING ARTICLES FOR THEM, ETC. 

ta URING the fore part of last season, one of our 

D county papers contained my advertisement of 

—— hives, section boxes, ete. 

tisement of hives was discontinued, and my 

queen advertisement inserted in its placc. 


INGS, in regard to advertising in local papers; 
writer (‘twas Novice) said it didn’t pay. If I hadhad 
to pay the cash, I should not have entertained the 
idea for a moment; but, during the leisure of the 
long winter evenings, I had prepared a series of bee- 
keeping articles, and, in exchange for these, the 
editor gave me a two inch space from April until 
Nov. This amount of advertising would have cost 
me, in cash, about $10. I took pains in preparing 
these articles; they were not copied from bee books 
or papers, but were mostly my productions; I com- 
menced with “Bee-keeping as a Pursuit,’ and went 
over the whole ground as faithfully as it is possible 
to do in short newspaper articles; and then, for the 
benefit of those who might wish to continue the 
subject still farther, I gave the addresses of four 
periodicals devoted to bee-culture. If these articles 


had been prepared during the busy season, the adver- | 
tising that they brought would have been dear indeed. | 

Now for the results. My local advertising brought | 
me just four customers, who purchased $21.65 worth | 


of hives, sections, queens, etc.; while, 
tomers and to new customers that}were brought to 
me through the influence of my old customers 1 sold 
hives and sections to the amount of $62.50. 

I presume the trouble is simply this; the cireula- 
tion of acounty paper is, usually, not very large, 
and among its readers there are but few 
ers, 

ADVERTISING IN GLEANINGS. 

CGLEANINGS for July contained my first ad. of Ital- 
ian queens; andit was only afew days after receiv- 
ing the number before orders began pouring in; 
how I did work trying to increase my queen rearing 
facilities so as to keep up with them! but it was of 
no use, I had to send back some of the money. “It 
came kind 0’ tough” though, to have to go to my 
book case, take out the little box in which I had 
packed away the money, — 
ment on my farm —take out some of the nice, rust- 


July Ist, the adver- | 
Italian | 
1 had | 
seen a little advice in some back number of GLEAN- | 
the | 


to my old cus | 


bee-keep. | 


saving it to make a pay- | 


INTERE STs. 
No. 3 3, 


TERMS: $1.00 Per Annum, in 
.) Advance; 2 Copies for 1.903 3 
for Fi 733 + for 84.003 10° or 
more, 75e each, Single Numbe " 10¢. 
ling bills, and send them back; but there was noth- 

ing wrong about it, nothing unfair, nothing but 

what I would wish to have a queen breeder do by 
| myself if he could not send queens as soon as I want- 
edthem. But when the drouth in Aug. came, then 
| the orders began to “dry up’? somewhat. During 

Sept. and Oct., I was ahead of orders most of the 
| time; but when the season finally closed I had sold 
every queen. 

Advertising in GLEANINGS, four months, cost me 
$10.60, and brought me orders to the amount of 
$167.19. 

MY IDEAS OF ADVERTISING. 

I would advertise in papers that are read mostly 
by the class of people to whom I expected to sell. I 
would have the heading to my advertisement in 
clear, bold type; or, if 1 could think of some really 
cute way of attracting attention, I might think that 
was all right; but, in the main I would have my ad- 
vertisement plain and straight forward, with but 
little display. I know it is quite customary to exag- 
gerate, but my advice would be “Don't;” if you 
must exaggerate, do it in filling orders; that is,do a 
little better by your customers than you have 
agreed to. Although I have not had very much ex- 
perience in advertising, I belicve I have discovered 
the secret of success, hold your ear close while I 
whisper it-- There is no advertisement like a pleased 
customer. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 

Friend H., I do not know whether you are 
a Christian by profession or not, but I do 
| know that you are coming very near to being 
|one in spirit. ‘Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.’ Go on, and, 
if you do not soon see God literally, you must 
soon feel his loving presence in your heart, 
as you practice and teach others these glori- 
;ous precepts of his sacred word. I ‘have 
wondered more than once, whether that 
household, consisting of you two and the 
little brown eyed strangers (rod has sent you, 
was being builded on that solid rock. 
- rT © 0 
TOOLS. 





FOUND the following on a scrap of the 
Mercantile Review: 


if 


Some philosopher has somewhere defined man as 


“a tool using animal.’ Certainly if this definition be 
| a correct one the American must be the most ad- 








1) 





vanced people on the face of the globe, for even the 
babies seem to take to tools before they are well out 
of their cradles. 

I do not know how it is with you, but it 
hits the nail on the head exactly at our 
house, and the “girl babies” seem almost as 
eager to crawl out of their cradles in pursuit 
of **tools,”’ as do the boy babies. 

Much has been said in favor of buying 
good tools, and while I appreciate the ad- 
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break it, put in another needle. If you do 
not like this kind of a handle, very pretty. 
wood-handled awls can be purchased by the 
gross. so as to be sold on the 5e. counter. 
We give an engraving of one of each. 


vantages of good tools as much as anybody, | 
I wish to say something in regard to the) 
economy of the tools that are being made of | 


late, that cost but a very little money. A 
nice steel hammer isa tine thing to have, 
but there are a great many families in our 
land, where they have no hammer at all, and 
I do not know but they are right in saying 
they can not afford one. Well, since the 
wonderful improvements of late in working 
wood and iron, a very good, serviceable 
hammer, with astout hickory handle, can 
be easily sold for 10c, at every country store. 
Such a family would find 10c invested in this 
way a boon indeed, and Iam sure the baby 
would think more of it for a play thing than 
almost any toy you could buy fora dime. 
The furniture and fingers might catch a 
pounding, it is true, but the mechanical 
skill the child would gain would far outbal- 
ance the damage. The way I run across 
these hammers was in ordering some for our 
10e. counter. I wanted a fair sized, tack 
hammer, but the maker was short of them, 
and sent 3 doz. full sized hammers, saying 
the price was the same. They cost 37.20, 
per gross, just 5c. each. My wife says it is 
wicked to ask anybody to work for so little, 
and wonders if poor women and children are 
not half starved to enable them to sell goods 
so low. Iam inclined to think not. And I 
do not know but that they are making good 
pay, and are glad to have orders at that fig- 
ure. It was all the manasked for the goods. 

We will consider some of these cheap tools 
alphabetically. 

AWLs.— Almost every bee-keeper has use 
for scratch and brad awls, and our boys and 
girls require so many, and so often get those 
that are poorly tempered, or get broken eas- 
ily, that I have devised a cheap, all-metal 
awl, that is always of perfect temper. Go 
to the store, and get a paper of the largest 
darning needles you can find. Fold a strip 
of tin about an inch wide (or get it done ata 
tin shop), so as to make the metal bars we 
use in the extractor and wired frames. 
When folded into a hollow metal rod, bend 
it so as to form a handle. like the cut below. 
Solder the needle between the ends, and you 
have it. 








HOMEMADE, ALL-METAL, BRAD OR SCRATCH 
AWL. 

If you want a brad awl, break off the point 

of the needle, and flatten two sides of the 

point, with a whet or grindstone. If you 


WOOD-HANDLED AWLS. 
_ The brad awl answers excellently for pierc- 
‘ing frames for wires, where but few are to 
be done. 
POCKET RULES AND MEASURES. 

I thought when we gota nice, one-foot 
rule on the 10¢ counter, we had done a fine 
thing: but now we have a very pretty rule 
that does not fold up, for only de. 








A FIVE CENT RULE. 

Our engraver has given a picture of it 
above, but he left the figures off. I presume 
he did it beeause he thought he could not 
afford figures for only 5e, but they are plain 
and nice, on the S5e rule. The graduations 
and figures are cut in the wood, as on rules 
generally; but, on the yard stick, which is 
also sold at 5c, they are printed on a paper 
and pasted on. 


p eguaaaa ree areate== 
3 : amma 8 = 














TEN CENT POCKET RULE. 
This folds up 4 times, and is as well made 
as those generally sold for 25 or 50e. The 
two-foot rule is just like it, and only 15e. 








When you wish to get exactly the diame- 
ter of a round rod, or even the thickness of 
a board when you are setting your planer, it 
is dificult to get it exactly, without the eali- 
ver rule. These usually sell at 75¢ or a dol- 
ar, and I have not yet been able to give the 
manufacturer an order large enough to get 
them so as to sell them for less than 50e. As 

, they are made with the working parts all of 
brass, the price is not very high. Every me- 
chanie who makes any pretensions to accu- 
racy should have a caliper fule. One almost 








1880 
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as good as the above, only folding twice. is 
furnished for 25c. 








SCALES FOR WEIGIIING. 


These come right along with a rule, and a 
family without any kind of a thing to weigh 
with is liable to be i imposed “— constantly, 
in selling as well as buying. When I carried 
one of the above little scales home and told 
my wife we were going to sell them for only 
ten cents, she gave me another good scolding 
for asking anybody to make so nice and 
handy a household implement for such a ri- 
diculous price. Everybody said they could 
not be accurate, but we gave them careful 
tests, and not one has been found neath 
ful. They weigh 24 lbs. by 4 Ib. gradu: i- 
tions, but you can come within a lb., by 
looking carefully. I much a them to 
the 50e pocket scale that has been advertised 
so much 


FIVE CENT SCISSORS. 

Somebody from California sent for a pair 
of these, remarking that they must be pew- 
ter. Pewter would be altogether too expen- 
sive. They are made of the chilled cast-iron. 
Cast-iron and steel are shown, by modern 
‘science, to vary but little in composition, 
and, in the arts, we not only now cast steel 
into molds as we do iron, but we make cast- 
iron very nearly imitate steel. Send fora 
pair of these scissors, and see whether they 
are not like steel. I confess, when I first 
saw them, I was much surprised to see them 
really finely finished. I had expected some- 
thing like the cheap iron goods we used to 
get from Germany; but these are of Ameri- 
can make, and finished in black japan, so as 
to look as if they might be worth 50c, instead 
of 5. We have them both with round points, 
so they can be carried in the pocket, or giv- 
en to the baby for a plaything, and with “the 
usual sharp points used by ladies. They are 
made of two sizes, and the large ones are 
just as cheap as the small. For 10e., youcan 
get a good sized pair of shears made’ in the 
same way. My wife's sister says she has 
been using a pair, and that they seem to do 
just as good service as any shears. I will 
tell you one trouble with them. Do you 
know why many edged tools are made of 
iron and faced with steel, instead of being 
allsteel? If made all of steel, they would be 
in danger of breaking during the tempering 
process, as well as ever afterward, but by 


having all except the cutting edges made of 


soft iron, the steel is held from snapping as 
it might otherwise do. Well these cheap 
scissors and shears are all hard, and con- 
sequently brittle, and I have seen them 
break in pieces like glass. whensimply drop- 


ped on the tloor. 


Well, suppose they do; 
they cost so little you can get a half dozen 
pair, and when one breaks go to the drawer 
and get another. Ican get you very nice, 
steel faced shears, of good size, for d0e., but 
I have not yet been able to get any real steel 
shears for the 25c. counter. We have some 
steel scissors for 25¢c., but they are very 
small, and sold at a close profit. An excel- 
lent pair of pruning shears, having iron 
handles and fine steel cutting surfaces, is 
made for 50c. 
PLIERS FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

I have been so accustomed to having pli- 
ers within easy reach all my life, that I 
searcely know what to do without them. 
Last night, in our electrical experiments 
with my class of boys, I wanted to benda 
loop on some copper wire. [sung out to my 
wite in another room, 

‘Sue, have you no pliers in the house?” 

“None at all.” 

‘Have you never had any?” 

**Never.”’ 

‘Why, how in the world do you get along?” 

I got the wire bent, but I hurt my tingers 
and teeth, and took a long time to do it be- 
sides. For several years I have been look- 
ing for some good pliers, for a low price, say 
25c, and I have just found them. See: 


PLIERS FOR BEE KEEPERS. 

Either of the above, flat nose or round 
nose, can be sold for 25c. They are 4 inches 
long, of good steel, and are extremely well 
made for the money. 

Cutting pliers are always very expensive, 
and are almost always bei ing broken besides. 
A very pretty tool for e utting wire has lately 
been invented, and, as it combines with it a 
most excellent flat nosed plier. I should think 
it quite an acquisition, were it not for the 
price. 


WIRE SHEARS AND PLIERS COMBINED. 
These are 43 inches long. of excellent steel 
and temper. and beautifully finished. They 
are patented, and the inventor, for that reas- 
on, holds them so high that I can not possi- 
bly sell them for less than 75e each. If he 
would throw away his patent and sell them 
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for 25c each, he might build a big factory, 
get rich perhaps, and benefit his fellows be- 
sides. As it is. he only sells dozens, where 
he might sell thousands. 


PLIERS FOR SETTING TACKS INTO FRAMES, 
IN TRANSFERRING. 


One of our readers sent a drawing of the 
above, but, after our engraver got it done, 
we could not find the letter. If the owner 
will tell his name and send a description 
again, I will try never todo so again. Tacks 
can be set with this very rapidly, without 
any jar, and, where wooden strips are used 
to fasten in the combs, it is very convenient ; 
I have used large sized, ordinary pliers for 
the same purpose. 

Another friend sends the tool shown be- 
low, but nothing came with it, to give any 
clue as to whom it came from, except a bit 
of paper with the words given below the cut. 


Mr. Root :—This tool is for coring apples, cutting 
holes in honey comb, cutting out queen cells, &c. 


COES’ ADJUSTABLE WRENCII. 


You all know what a handy tool a good 
wrench is. Well, I have been able to get a 
real Coes’ Adjustable Wrench, to sell at 25c. 
But with the present advances on hardware, 
I do not know how long I shall be able to do 
so. It is 6 inches in length. 

Here is something else I think a great deal 





DOUBLE-ENDER FILE, FOR CUT-OFF SAWS. 


The file is extra long, and is cut on both 
ends, so as to have nearly the surface of two 
files, while the price is 10c., the usual price 
for a common file. Now some folks will try 
to file a saw without any handle to their file. 
but I think it is a waste of time. although 
they do get along so. 

Well, with this double-ender file, we want 
a handle easily put on and taken off, and it 
is accomplished by splitting the handle into 
three equal parts, and then slipping a stout 
rubber band, or ferule rather, into a groove 
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cut in the usual place for a ferule. This 
always allows a file to go in, even if they are 
not all of a size, and it is held very firmly, so 
it can neither get loose or ** wiggle,”’—you 
know I always get mad when tools wiggle in 
the handles, and threaten to come out. I 
can put this very nice file handle, rubber 
ferule, and all, on our 5c. counter ; are’t you 
glad? Larger handles of the same kind. on 
the 10c. counter. 


PARKER'S MACHINE FOR FASTENING 
STARTERS IN SECTION BOXES. 

Directions for using.—Fasten machine to a bench 
or table; put a little honey on point of lever where 
it touches the foundation; slide box under lever, 
against stop; put foundation under ‘4, inch; raise 
back end of lever at same time turning the piece of 
foundation up against end of lever; slide lever off 
the foundation, which movement fastens it firmly 
to the box. With a little practice the machine can 
be made to work very satisfactorily. 

Price of machine by mail, 65¢e: by express, 50e. 

W. D. PARKER, Detiance, Ohio. 

After letting our boys and girls use_ it 
awhile, I offered friend P. $5.00 for the priv- 
ilege of making them for sale. He has ac- 
cepted the offer, and we are going to furnish 
them for 25c. each, for our Simplicity seec- 
tion. If you want a larger size, we shall 
have to charge about 50e., because it is so 
much more trouble to make an odd size, one 
atatime. I confess Iam very glad to leave 
out the melted wax, for I always feared some 
of you would daub it about, If sent by mail, 
the price will be 40c. 





CIRCULARS AND PRICE-LISTS OF BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES RECEIVED 
DURING THE PAST MONTH. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE ON A POSTAL CARD. 

E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo.; E. B. Plunket, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

SINGLE-LFAF CIRCULARS. 

Thos. C. Stanley, Jeffersonville, Wayne (Co., Ill.; 
Bartlett & Finch, Strongsville, Cuyahoga Co., O.; F. 
L. Wright, Plainfield, Mich.; Hiram Roop, Carson 
City, Montealm Co., Mich.; J. M.C. Taylor, Lewis- 
ton. Fred. Co., Md.; A. H. Doolittle, Quaquaga, N.Y.; 
H. Wilhelm, New Freedom, York Co., Pa.; L. 8. 
Soules, North LaCrosse, Wis.; ©. H. Townsend, 
Hubbardston, Ionia Co., Mich.; J. 8S. Woodburn, 
Newville, Cumberland Co., Pa.; this last is a good 
sized sheet, and contains some very valuable infor- 
mation, besides the price-list. 

TWO-LEAF CIRCULARS. 

A. F. Stauffer, Sterling, Ill; A. W. Cheney, Orange. 
Franklin Co., Mass.; J.C. Deem, Knightstown, Hen- 
ry Co., Ind.: C. H. Deane, Sr., Mortonsville, Wood- 
ford Co., Ky.; J. W. Chandler, Williamstown, Ont. 

FOUR-LEAF CIRCULARS. 

J. H. Thornburg, Winchester, Randolph Co., Ind.; 
D. Staples & Son, Columbia, Tenn.; J. M. Brooks & 
Bro’s, Columbus, Ind.; 8. D. Buell & Co., Union City, 
Mich. 

CIRCULARS OF FROM 12 TO 40 PAGES. 

F. A. Snell, Millidgeville, Carroll Co., Ill; J. Oat- 
man & Sons, Dundee, Ill.; A. E. Manum, Bristol. Vt.: 
G. P. McDougal, Indianapolis, Ind.; H. A. Burch & 
Co.. South Haven, Mich. 
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he “Srowlery.” 





(This department is to be kept for the benefit of 
those who are dissatisfied; and when anything is 
amiss, I hope you will “talk right out.” As a rule 
we will omit names and addresses, to avoid being 
too personal. ]} 


HOW MUCH PROFIT SHALL BE ALLOWED THOSE WHO 
TAKE SUBSCRIPTIONS, ETC.? 
TT) Y the bye, friend Root, it seems to me that if 
JT) you tuke such an interest in the pecuniary 
affairs of your subscribers as you pretend, in 
the Home Papers, to d>, you might at least furnish 
the magazine which contains those papers to single 
subscribers as cheap as any outsider can furnish it. 
GEO. W. JONES. 

West Bend, Wis., Jan. 13, 1880. 

Well done, friend J.!. You have hit right 
squarely on the head a much-vexed question. 
When I fixed the price of GLEANINGS at $1, 
I decided that those who worked to get sub- 
scribers would want some pay for their ser- 
vices. If I asked one of you to please carry 
acopy of GLEANINGS round to your neigh- 
bors who keep bees, and to take time to ex- 
plain its good qualities to them, show its 
pictures, etc., and ask them to subscribe, I 
should expect to offer to pay you for so do- 
ing. Ilow much ought I to offer? If you 
took your neighbor’s money, bought a P. O. 
order so as to send it to me safely, and do all 
the corresponding, I thought 25 ec. would be 
about right, or to allow you to retain 4 of all 
the money you collected. To make ita lit- 
tle more of an object for some leading man 
in every neighborhood to canvass the bee 
keepers for a few miles around, T agreed to 
make the price 60 ¢. fora club of 10 names. 
This offer is not more liberal than many pub- 
lishers make, and on many accounts it seems 
about right. Well, since these days of sharp 
competition in furnishing staple articles. 
there has been much “cutting under,” and 
agents are offering many periodicals at #. or 
less, of the publishers’ prices. They do not 
go around to the houses as publishers origi- 
nally intended they should, but they do the 
business through the mails. Without ex- 
plaining the magazine at all. or showing the 
pictures, they simply get the publisher's 
customers away from him by telling them, 
“Tl sell it cheaper.””) GLEANINGS would 
now be advertised at 75 c. in these very col- 
umns, had I not refused the advertisement. 
Why don’t I let them do so, and sell it for 
74e. myself? Why, if I charged one man 
but 75¢c., [ must do the same with all, and 
then my hard working friends who travel 
around in the mud and show GLEANINGS 
and explain its merits, would stop in disgust, 
and say, ‘** You can keep your old paper, and 
get subscribers yourself, if you cannot pay a 
body decent wages for investing his time 
and money.”’ I do not like to ask people to 
work tor me, without paying them, and, for 
such work, I like to be able to pay them lib- 
erally. Iam obliged to have one price, and 
to adhere to my printed rules, or you would 
have good reason to call me dishonest. Sev- 
eral times, we have received 75c., with the 
request to send GLEANINGS one year for it, 


as othersdo, orreturnthemoney. Of course, 
Thad no choice but to return the money, 
sent for a single subscription. You see, my 
friends, there are two extremes to be avoid- 
ed. One thing seems to indicate that I have 
given too broad a margin to canvassers; and 
it is that so many of them are offering the 
paper for less than a dollar. In doing this, 
they virtually say, ‘‘we can afford to work 
for GLEANINGS for less than 40c. a subscrib- 
er,’ and so many have offered to take names 
for 75¢., that I have about coneluded that 25 
per cent off from the publisher's price would 
be about right. This would , sainad little 
margin for presents, and premiums, it is 
true, but would it not be better to have the 
paper published for what it is itself worth, 
and not for the presents that are offered with 
it? When I say “better,” I mean better for 
readers and all, and not especially for the 
publisher’s pocket. Friend Jones, I was al- 
most converted before, and I do not know 
but that you have hastened the crisis. I 
cannot well put the price of GLEANINGS 
down, but | can enlarge it, put more room 
between the lines. use larger type, make it 
easier for those with old eyes to read it, and 
then have the discount so small that there 
will be less temptation to offer it at less than 
the regular prices. Friend Jones, I do not 
think agents will offer GLEANINGS very 


much less than I do, next year. 


MR. ROOT:—In reply to your kind letter in 
the Growlery, I will ask, as I have always paid 
you $100 a year for GLEANINGS, how is it that 
Mr. Doolittle will furnish GLEANINGS for 75 cents ? 
After you sent back 90c. of the $1.00 that I sent 
you for GLEANINGS, Mr. Doolittle sent me his circu- 
lur, and so I sent for GLEANINGS to him, and have 
just read the Feb. No. Now, Mr. Root, you carry the 
idea, in GLEANINGS, that you are working for the 
benefit of your subscribers; but does this look like 
it? If $1.00 per year is the least that you can fur- 
nish single numbers of GLEANINGS for, why not tell 
your readers that they can get it of Mr. Doolittle for 
75 cts. (for by their fruits ye shall know them)? To 
talk religion and act religion are two things. 

As regards those corners, if you will tell me the 
price of a single set, I will send the money to you. 
The postage that you spoke about was sent, I be- 
I do not wish to have you feel that I am in 
debt to you, as you seem to carry that idea. I wish 
to pay you all up, so that we can part friends. Hop- 
ing to hear from you in March No, of GLEANINGS, I 
um - Yours respectfully, 

HENRY SMITH. 


lieve. 


Brooklyn, Wis., Feb. 7, 1880. 

Now, friend S., you have certainly got me 
into a corner; in fact, I do not just now see 
that you have left scarcely a chance for me 
to even “ wiggle.”? I certainly do wish to 
help my readers to get their supplies at the 
very lowest possible figure, and therefore, as 
I can not furnish GLEANINGS for Jess than 
a dollar, it is unquestionably my duty to ad- 
vise you all to send your money to my friend 
Doolittle. I went home and told my wife 
about it, and she says the trouble comes from 
my decision, long ago, to make so low rates 
to those who buy at wholesale. Says she: 
‘If I go to the store to buy a spool of thread, 

the price is 6 cents; and if 1 take a whole 
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dozen, the price is still 5 cents; and so on 
for any number. 
cotton cloth, four, and a host of other 
staples. GLEANINGS is now getting to be 
a staple that a great many people want, and 
it is your duty to furnish it as low as you 
can, to all alike, making the retail price so 


near the wholesale, that those who work for | 


large clubs will not be tempted to take sin- 
gle names for less than you do.” 

I thank you both, my friends, for pointing 
out to me the errors in my business, and 


hope you, friend S., will accept an apology, | 


if,in our last number, I seemed uncourteous 
to acustomer. I assure you, I mean to dis- 
cuss all these matters, even in the Growlery, 
in a friendly and neighborly way. 
natural to be a little selfish, I am afraid it 
will always crop out with me more or less. 
You see GLEANINGS is enlarged, and the 
lowest club price 75 cents. If that don’t do, 
we will enlarge again and make it S5cents; 
and so on until everybody charges $1.00 
for it, as they do 5 cents fora spool of thread. 


Bh ime 


This department was suggested by one of the 
clerks, as an opposition to the **Growlery.”’ Ithink 
I shall venture to give names in full here. 





wr just in receipt of the much prized GLEAN- 
INGs, and 4 papers of seeds ordered; also your 


postal bringing your liberal offer, which I do | 
not think it right to accept, as the law provides 


postal means of safety to all parties sending money, 
and I cannot see why you should suffer for my 
neglect; so I send, by postal order, $1.20, and if the 
other turns up, place it to my credit, and it will 
come right when I order again from you. I cannot 
refrain from saying that it is a pleasure to d> busi- 
ness with a man who tries to have all satisfactory, 
though it costs some money. Upson BUSHNELL. 
Gustavus, O., Jan. 28, 1880, z 


Well, I declare, friend B.. I can most 
heartily return the compliment. It is cer- 
tainly a pleasure to do business with a man 
like yourself, who insists on bearing the 
whole of the loss. when money never reaches 
us. I try not to be very hard to get along 
with, but when some of the friends say they 
have sent the money once, and won't send 
any more, not even half of it,even though I 
did send the goods without having got even 
a copper for them, I have felt just a little 
discouraged. I dislike to say right out posi- 
tively that I will not be responsible for any 
money hereafter sent in unregistered letters, 
and your kind letter helps me to feel that I 
shall not have to say so. am sorry to be 
obliged to say it, but it looks now, my friends, 
as if there is another brother somewhere so 
lost to all good impulses, as to be appropriat- 
ing our money again. 

I would have written before this, but was anxious 
to inspect the hives and fixings before I wrote, in 
order that I might tell you how T was pleased. It 
certainly ought to make you feel glad indeed, when 
you fill an order so successfully as you have mine. 





Nearly the same is true of | 
| to perfection. The carpenter that put mine togeth- 


It is so) 


| dry it. 


! 
any kind was hit upon them, with any tool except 


the hammer. No planing was needed; all parts fit 
er, Lam satisfied, could put together at least 25 in a 
day. I am very much pleased with your packing 
arrangements. The freight, I think, was reasonas 
ble, especially on the hives. J. D. FOOSHE. 
Greenwood, Abbeville Co., S. C., Jan., 1880. 





THE EARLY AMBER SUGAR CANE. 


WHEN SUGAR IS REQUIRED TO FEED OUR 
BEES, SHALL WE BUY IT, OR RAISE IT? 


FFU E following letters indicate the wide- 
spread interest in this new industry, 
and also that the cane seems to succeed 

all the way from Canadato Texas. Itseems 

to produce sugar, too, in all the localities, 
and almost without an effort. 

You asked me to send you a sample of my ‘Amber 
Cane” seed. T will enclose a small sample, and also 
asample of the sugar that is gradually forming in 
the molasses. I made no attempt at making sugar. 
T had the cane made into molasses by another man, 
in August, during the hottest weather. I got my 
seed from the north last year. We have no ma- 
chinery here for making or clarifving sugar, other 
than sorghum mills, and pan. The sugar sent is 
taken from the molasses, and pressed in a cloth to 
T have about 3 pks. of seed. I can supply 
seed at 8c. per th., the purchaser paying postage or 
freight. J. G. FITZGERALD. 

Brookston, Tex., Feb. 10, 1880. 

The sugar received is beautiful, and will 
answer for feeding bees or anything else. I 
would take all your seed. friend F., were it 
not for the expense of shipping so great a 
distance. I presume our readers will take 
all you have by mail, at the price you men- 
tion, very quickly. 

BEES AND SUGAR CANE MILLS. 

I have read the articles given from time to time in 
GLEANINGS, about cane sugar, and bees visiting 
sorghum mills. I am interested in the subjects 
mentioned, as IT own a mill, and have run it two 
years, working several different kinds of cane, and 
among them the Early Amber. I have noticed that 
this kind will grain more readily than any other, but 
I have never tried to make sugar of it. My experi- 
ence differs greatly from that of J. L. Wolfenden 
(see p. 57, Feb. GLEANINGS); for, in my short expe- 
rience of two years, I have not seen bees to exceed 
25, about the mill, and my apparatus is not over 200 
yards from the apiary. I have also visited several 
other mills, and have seen no bees about them. I 
have seen yellow jackets, and a kind of large miller, 
by the thousands, much to my discomfiture, or dis- 
gust rather. I don’t boast that my experience will 
be the same the coming season, for I may have to 
shut up shop and leave. T. J. COOK. 

Newpoint, Ind., Feb. 7, 1880. 

I presume your bees, friend C., would not 
go near the cane mills, because they were 
gathering honey at the time, and this makes 
all the difference in the reports. Our bees 
will not notice the cider mills, when they are 
getting honey from natural sources, and I 
have known them suddenly desert the grapes 


-and cider mill, when boney began to come 
Thave had my hives all put up, and not a stroke of | 


again. 
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YIELD PER ACRE. 
You think any sugar that will grain will do to | 
feed to bees, and seem to think your friend, 
Mr. Bennett, bas some new kind of cane. Well 
perhaps he has, but we have the same kind, I think, 
for it grains very readily after being made into mo- 
lasses; but, as to making 20 bbi. per acre, I think it 
a rather large average. We have had some little ex- 
perience in this matter for the past season, as we 
made 3,300 gal. We cannot tell how many acres 
are required to raise that amount asit was worked 
for different parties, but we thinkit averaged about 
150 gal. per acre. Our mill is only about 7 rods from 
our bees, but they do not bother, as long as they can | 
find anything else to work on. To make a cover- 
ing for our works would cost a great deal as we oc- | 
cupy more than !; acre; so you need not go west, 
unless you go beyond this. I think I will try the 
syrup with one hive in the spring, in order to start 
brood early; for then there will probably be no dan- 
ger in feeding it. B. F. COWGILL. 
Villisea, Iowa, Dec. 29, 1879. 


SORGHUM SAFE FOOD FOR BEES. 

The Amber Sugar Cane seed, as sent me in 5c. 
packages, has been raised here by acres, and 4 mills 
manufacture it within 444 miles of our place. 175 
gal. per acre is very good. I fed 200 gal. sorghum 
in 1864, with good results. JESSE OREN. 

La Porte City, Iowa, Feb. 17, 1880. 

Was it in the spring or fall that you fed 
this quantity safely, friend O.? and was it | 
not a pretty nice article? 


WHICH IS CHEAPER, GRAPE SUGAR OR SORGHUM? 

Which will be the cheaper for feeding bees in the 
spring, sorghum syrup at 35c. per gal. weighing Ll 
lb., or grape sugar at what it will probably cost to 
get it from Davenport? IT never heard of sorghum 
as feed for bees until lately, and [am not sure now 
that it will not kill them. 

You seem to be surprised that sugar can be made 
from our sorghum. I never knew it to fail to gran- 
ulate, if boiled down thick, without burning. Our 
barrel always has a great quantity of sugar at the 
bottom, but it is abominably black or brown stuff, 
and no amount of draining would take the corn or | 
sorghum taste out of it. However, there are many 
who like it, and a great deal is grown and manufac- 
tured here. We have also what is called the “ Early 
Amber Sugar Cane,” superior, I think, to any other 
kind. Still it will never make a sugar that will pass 
for coffee A. as yours does. 

Do you think this sugar that lies a foot thick or 
more in the bottom of our molasses barrel would 
make better bee-feed, if taken out and drained from | 
a bag, or the like? and will it do to feed it before 
vegetation starts, if I set my bees out so early? 

I am feeding several swarms now, with white- 
sugar candy in plates inverted over the frames, as 
you recommend. (Let me say here that this one 
idea which I got in GLEANINGS has been worth more 
than a dollar to me.) I cover the plate, as I do the 
whole hive, with plenty of cloth, and the bees stick 
to the candy until it is about all gone. The above 
mentioned colonies were late September swarms 
that gathered little or no honey. C. R. MILEs. 

Pawnee City, Pawnee Co., Neb., Jan. 14, ’80. 

Grape sugar, when melted without the ad- 
dition of any water at all, makes a very thick 
syrup. The Davenport sugar can now be 
bought by the barrel at 3te. Ifa gallon of. 


the sorghum weighs 11 Ib., it costs a trifle less 
than the grape sugar syrup. Which is worth 
the more? One is principally cane sugar, 
and the other principally grape sugar. 
Without any accurate experiments, I should 
call cane sugar worth twice as much as grape 
sugar for feeding bees. This would be 
largely in favor of the sorghum, to say noth- 


_ing of the cost of getting the grape sugar 


from the factory. The great danger in rais- 


_ing our own bee feed is that so many will 


kill their bees with a poor article fed in the 
fall; whereas, if they bought good sugar 
they would save them. To be sure the 
grained sugar is better than the a, but 
neither will do any harm if fed during 
weather permitting them to fly freely. Any 
grained sugar can be made white by the 
usual modes of clarifying cane or even ma- 
ple sugar. 

OUR HONEY EXTRACTORS AS CENTRIFU- 

GAL MACHINES. 

Press the syrup out as a friend mentions 
above, and, if you want it still whiter, wash 
it with warm water, squeezing the water out 
quickly, or throwing it out with your honey 
extractor, which, by the way, will makea 
very good centrifugal machine for small 
amounts of sugar. Several samples of beau- 
tiful sugar have been sent, and I like it al- 
most as well as new maple sugar stirred off 
dry. 

COST OF APPARATUS FOR SUGAR MAKING. 
Will you please give us the price of press, to ex- 


| press the juice from sugar cane, and a cut so we can 


make one. If I ask any one to send with me for 
seed, he asks what a press will cost. 
8. Cuyler, N. Y., Jan. 27, ’80. G. H.C. POTTER. 
Iron rolls are used for expressing the juice, 
and they cost all the way from $25.00 up- 
ward. A suitable pan will cost as much 


| more, and the centrifugal machines for ma- 


king dry sugar are mentioned in the book 
on sugar making, at $40.00. Of course not 
every one who raises the cane is expected to 
have a mill, but one mill does all the work 
for all those who raise cane for miles around. 
I think the book on the Early Amber Sugar 
Cane will be well worth the price to all who 
are going to try it. The publishers price is 
$1.00; but I have purchased a hundred of 
him, and got them so low that I will supply 
our readers for only 75c., a book nicely bound 
in cloth, sent by mail, and a paper of Early 
Amber sugar thrown in, to show you what it 
is like. Isn’t that liberal? 
THE EARLY AMBER IN CANADA. 

I have been somewhat interested in the remarks 
about the Early Amber Sugar Cane, but fear, as you 
remark, that the making of syrup and sugar, and 
bee-keeping, cannot well be combined. It is a re- 
markable coincidence that some Amber cane was 
grown in this neighborhood last season, as a forage 
plant, by a Mr. Bennett, and it attained a height of 
eleven feet. It was planted June 12th, and cut Sept. 
22d, at which time we had severe frost, and it was 
then quite green. W. P. TAYLOR. 

Fitzroy Harbor, Ont., Can., Feb. 10, 80. 


I have been manipulating sorghum for over 20 
years, and do not recollect ever seeing a bee about 


my mill. R. ROBINSON. 
Laclede, Fayette Co., IIL, Feb. 9, 1880. 
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HOW TO MANAGE BEES WHEN THEY 
GET ON A ROBBING RAID. 


NOTICE, in the February No., Mr. Wolfenden’s 

troubles with a sorghum mill. It may interest 

your readers, and possibly be a help to some- 
body, to know a little of the similar tribulations ex- 
perienced by myself last fall, with a small apiary,fof 
17 colonies. 

By way of preface, I may say that, in our large 
family of nearly 300 persons, when we have honey 
on our table, from 50 to 60%. are consumed at a meal; 
and, that all may be accommodated as to time, ou rta- 
bles are kept set for about two hours at each meal. 
Well, one day during the very warm weather of last 
October, boney was served at noon. Our dining- 
room being within 50 rods of the apiary, and the win- 
dows all open, just before the close of the long din- 
ing-hour, we began to be visited so liberally by the 
bees, that it was necessary to hurry the last of the 
honey from the tables, and from the room. 

Having thus whetted their appetites for stolen 
goods, the next day, these beautiful and, in many 
respects, praise worthy insects, made a raid on the 
large fruit-packing establishment an cigbth of a mile 
away, and were soon drowning by thousands in the 
hot syrups, besides making themselves an intolera- 
ble nuisance to the workmen employed there. For 
a day or two, it was a serious question what to do, — 
how to control and save them. As we had no con- 
venient cellar in which to put them, the first night T 
shut them securely in their hives, as I supposed, 
giving them ventilation at top and bottom. The 
next morning, however, the bees from several of 
the colonies had found their way out, and gone 
straight for the packing-room; and those still im- 
prisoned kept up such an awful roaring that, as the 
least of two evils, I opened all the hives again about 
sunset, when the bees poured out and started for 
the packing-room, many of them never to return. 
Besides this, their confinement in such hot weather, 
and consequent excitement, occasioned the death of 
not a few. 

Once more, when night came, I shut **my pets” in, 
and though they manifested great uneasiness, kept 
them contined this time until dusk of the following 


mediately struck out for the fruit-room. 
After 3 days of such experimenting and loss, with 


the mercury indicating 75° to 80°, I concluded that) 


some new course must be adopted, if I would save 


my bees in condition for wintering. This is what I | 


did, and it proved a success: Early on the fourth 
morning, on the suggestion of a friend, I had in 
front of the apiary several empty sugar barrels, 
the insides of which were incrusted with d-y sugar. 
These I sprinkled with water to moisten the sugar. 
The bees took the bait and staid at home. 
they had taken every particle of sugar from the 
barrels, I still continued sprinkling them several 
times a day, with diluted syrup, and kept up this 
practice for 8 or 9 days, when I gradually left it off, 
and the bees went to work on the golden rod and as- 
ters, and did not again trouble the packing room. 

My colonies did not need feeding particularly, and 
the above practice did not add much to their stores; 
but it kept them busy and out of mischief, and 
started breeding some, so that [ think they regain- 
ed all they had lost. They were out for a fly three 
times during the month of January. 


8. R. LEONARD. 
Community, N. ¥., Feb. 9, 1880. 





| us. 


| second time. 


After | 


P. S.--After having the barrels out one day, I 
noticed that for some reason one of them was pat- 
ronized but very little by the bees. On close inspec- 
tion, | found it to bea salt barrel. It looked about 
like the others, however, the inside apparently coat- 
ed with white sugar. 8S. R. L. 


The above gives a very vivid illustration 
of the importance of being very careful to 
stop all such work, the very minute it com- 
mences. Had the first bee that made its ap- 
pearance in the dining room been driven 
out, or promptly killed if it had got load- 
ed up unnoticed, it would very likely 
have prevented the whole annoyance ail 
around. I am inelined to think the bar- 
rels of sugar hardly deserve all the credit, 
for I know that it is quitea task to drawa 
whole apiarv from such a place, even with 
sugar. Besides, with a hundred colonies or 
more, it would take more sugar to keep it 
up all day long, than most apiarists would 
want to buy. I have hada similar experi- 


ence in sugar feeding to keep the bees away 
from the cider mill, and I know what a re- 
lief it was when honey came from natural 
sources, to call the bees away. 
—_——> +00 
CAGES FOR QUEENS TO GO BY MAIL. 


WES while we were sending queens by 
Aj mail, I had reason many times, to 

~ think the department had pretty good 
grounds to rule them out as they did, and the 
idea of a double wire cloth, at one time. sug- 
gested itself to me very forcibly, when I got 
a sting, by putting my fingers on the wire 
cloth, in handling a cage. Our clerks have 
been stung in the same way, and I presume 
it comes about by catching on the foot of one 
of the little fellows as it accidentally comes 
through the wire cloth. Of course we do not 
mind a sting here, but nervous people em- 
ployed in the mails have a right to be pro- 
tected, and most assuredly should be. Nasty, 
dauby cages and packages have many times 
been sent me containing queens, and now 


|/eomes the question as to how we shall best 
day, when T again opened every hive, and they im-_ 4 


hold the permit the department has granted 
The following in regard to the matter 
was sent me by Prof. Cook : 


Dear Friend Root: — Please put the below in next 
GLEANINGS, or else use it as a text for something 
stronger and better. Unless caution is practiced by 
breeders and shippers, we shall lose what we have 
gained, and we shall find it very hard to secure it a 

A. J COOK. 
MAILING QUEEN BEES. 

Until within the last few years there was no rule 
against sending bees through the mails, and owing 
to the cheapness and safety of this method of trans- 
portation the postal service was freely used by those 
engaged in this traffic, very greatly to the advant- 
age of those who wished to secure the more excel- 


| lent Italian bees. 


A few years since the postoffice department refus- 
ed the use of the mails forthis purpose. There were 
doubtless good reasons for this order. Toney was 
placed in the boxes to serve as food for the bees dur- 
ing their transit. Often, owing tothe kind of food 
and carelessness in the method of placing it in the 
shipping cages, the honey escaped and daubed the 
mails, greatly to the yexntion of the mail agents and 
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owners of the mail. 
ance. 
frequently stung by the bees, while many others 
who saw the bees just behind a single wire gauze 
suffered nearly as much from a perhaps not wholly 
causeless fear that they might be. 

This ruling of the postoffice department was felt to 
be a severe blow to this important industry. The 


expense of transportation was not only much in- | 
creased, but frequently in thinly settled sections, | 
where express Offices were still strangers, it was fa- | 


tal to the introduction of improved bees. 


Editors’ state associations and individuals all be- ] 
| postal guide: 


sought the postmaster general to rescind this order, 


which worked so serious an injury to the bee-keep- | ( 
| temporary suspension 


ing interests of the country, but urged in vain. 

At the last meeting of the National Bee-keepers’ 
Association, Prof. A. J. Cook of our agricultural col- 
lege was appointed to make an appeal in person to 
the postoftice department. Prof. Cook represented 
to the department the magnitude of the bee-interest 
in the United States, the superior excellence of 


Italian bees, and the consequent importance tbat | 
they should be freely imported into every state and | 


county. He also showed how serious an obstacle 
ly inthe west and south, where a limited popula- 
tion made express offices rare and distant. He fur- 
ther demonstrated that, while the methods of ship- 
ping in the past might have been attended with in- 
jury and inconvenience, the improved methods and 
shipping cages of to-day were of such a character as 
to obviate these objections. Cages were presented 
for inspection, which contained sugar as a feed for 
the bees, and a double wire screen, the gauze sur- 
faces being one-fourth inch apart, so that no bee 
could sting the person who might handle the cage. 

After due consideration, the department address- 
ed the following communication to the Hon. Edwin 
Willits, representative from Michigan, who deserves 
the thanks of all bee-keepers for his interest in the 


matter and his efforts to secure a favorable decision: | 


POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT, ) 

OFFICE OF THE First Ass’T P. M. GEN., 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 14, 1880, ) 
Hon. Edwin Willits, M. C., House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sirk—The postmaster general having heard the 
statements of the rep: esentatives of the bee-keep- 
ers’ association respecting the ruling of the depart- 
ment which excludes queen bees from the miails, 
and having become satistied that such ruling is se- 
riously affecting an interest rapidly assuming large 
proportions, which interest in many localities is 
practically denied the use of any facilities of inter- 
communication has consented to a temporary sus- 
pension of the ruling. 

Instructions will be given inthe next number of 
the United States official postal guide to carry this 
decision into effect. It is si ggested that the bee- 
keepers of the Unired States be informed through 
the various bee-keepers’ associations that the length 
of time this suspension will continue in force will 
depend entirely upon the fact that no harm shall re- 
sult to any persons engaged in handling the mails, 
from the transmission of queen bees and their neces- 
sary attendants, and the necessity which exists 
therefore for the adoption of a box or cage which 
shall conform as far as possible to the provisions of 
section 223 of the laws and regulations, with the ad- 
ditional security of a double wire or perforated tin 
sereen for cover, after the manner of the one sub- 
mitted by Prof. Cook, the representative of the na- 
tional bee-heepers’ association. 

Very respectfully, 
JAMES H. MARR. 
For First Assistant Postmaster General. 


Thus it will be seen that this important concession 
is provisional. We would strongly urge upon all 


Nor was this the chief griev- | 
Owing tothe faulty cages the agents were | 


| charges alone. 


| smaller, cut through it. uld 
‘with perforated tin, because it is so much 


breeders and shippers of queens to use only such 
cages as are indicated above, if they send through 
the mails. These cages can be made fora few cents, 
and can be sent through the mails fortwo cents. So 
the whole cost would be less than the simple ex press 
Any person who will endanger the 
eontinuance of this privilege by mailing queens fed 
with honey or without a double-walled screen, is do- 
ing serious damage to the bee business and should 
be quickly exposed by those who receive the queens. 
With reasonable care we may rest secure in our 
present advantage. 

The following is an extract from the latest 


The Postmaster General has consented to a 
of the ruling excluding 
“queen bees” from being sent in the mails; but 
when offered for mailing they must be put up in ue- 
cordance with section 223, and so soon as they are 


235. 


| found to injure the person of any one handling the 


mails, or soil the coutents of the muil pouches, this 
order will be rescinded. 
We also copy section 223, referred to: 
PRECAUTIONS AGAINST INJURY TO THE MAILS. 


Sec. 223. Other articles of the fourth class which, 
unless properly secured, might destroy, deface, or 
otherwise dumage the contents of the mail-bag, or 


the ruling of the postoffice department was, especial- | harm the person of any one engaged in the postal 


service, may be transmitted in the mails when they 
conform to the fu lowing conditions: 

Ist. They must be placed in a bag, box, or remoy- 
able envelope made of paper, cloth, or parcbment. 

2d. Such bag, box, or envelope must again be 
placed in a box or tube made of metal or some hard 
wood, with sliding Clasp, or screw lid. 

3d. In case of articles liable to break, the inside 
box, bag, or envelope must be surrounded by saw- 
dust, cotton, or spongy substance. 

4th. In case of sbarp-pointed instruments, the 
points must be capped or encase d, 80 that they may 
not by any means be liable to cut through their in- 
closure, and where they have blades, such blades 
must be bound with wire, so that they shall remain 
firmly attached to each other. 

5th. The whole must be capable of easy inspec- 
tion. Seeds, or other articles not probibited, which 
are liable, from their form or nature, to lk ss or dum- 
xge, unless specially prorected, may be put up in 
sealed envelopes, provided such envelopes are mude 
of material sufficiently transparent to show the con- 
tents clearly, without opening. 

The cage must, in view of the above, be 
not only perfectly protected, but it must be 

7 4 + . 

strong. Something is demanded that you 
‘an Whack across the room and back again. 
Without injury, or it will stand a chance of 
being crushed or broken, and then we shall 
be ruled out again. I do not know how a 
much stronger box can be made, than on the 
sai of our queen cages, given in the ABC. 
Ve shall be obliged to omit the water, but 
the new candy, made of 1 part confectioners 
grape sugar, and 3 parts coffee A, can be 
made so as to keep soft and moist a great 
many days, and a good supply of this with a 
drink just before starting, and another as 
soon as received, will, I think, make the 
matter all right, for a trip of a week at least. 
Put them in the mail just before it leaves, 
and have your customers on hand to take 
them just as soon as they come. For the 
outer covering over the wire cloth, 1 would 
use a} inch board just the size of the cage, 
and with the same sized hole, or one a little 
I would cover this 


more substantial than wire cloth. This cov- 
er can be fastened temporarily with 4 wire 
nails, or it may be tied securely in place with 
stout wrapping paper and a cord. It must 
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be removable, because we wish to see in the | 
cage, and be sure the queen is there all right, 
before attempting to introduce her, and we 
also want only the one thin wire cloth inter- 
vening between her and the bees, for them 
to get acquainted through. As this eap will 
not vary much in price from the value of the 
vial, we will keep the cages at the old price. 


Just after the above was written. a cage 
came by mail, that uses but one piece of 
wire cloth, and yet is a more substantial 
eage, and almost ensures ventilation. The 
— our friend’s description make it all 
plain. 





I send you, by to-day’s mail, a safety, queen, ship- 
ping cage, the advantages of which, 1 think, are as 
follows: 

Ist. The bees can have plenty of air at all times, 
regardless of the position of the cage. Top, ends, or 
sides down, there will always be 3 openings left for 
air. 

2d. The perforated tin has 4 tacks to make it se- | 
cure. 

3d. The wood lid, or cover, can be securely nailed 
down with brads, or screws can be used. 

4th. The cover prevents any possibility of the 
bees stinging the postmaster or his clerks, 

In caging queens, I never catch them, but place 
the cage close to them, and, with a broad feather, 
crowd them, with a few bees, down into the eesge, 
and drop the perforated tin on the feather, then 
pull the feather from under *, gently letting thetin , 
drop into its place, when it is all ready to be tacked 
down, and the wood cover, with its directions, nailed 
or screwed on. I think well of this cage, but want 
you to examine it carefully and say just what you 
think of it. It is very strong and compact, and not 
apt to be damaged with the rough handling of the 
mail bags. Our postmaster here is one of the most 
particwar men you could find. He says that he don't 
think a better cage for the purpose could be used, 
which I am pleased to hear, I assure you. 

I would like to do all my shipping this season in 
this cage, and, if you think well enough of it to 
manufacture it, you will get my orders, at least. 

The boring is done with an extension center bit; 
but I know you are Yankee enough to get them up 
in good shape. 

Whatever cages are used, I do hope that the fra- 
ternity will-be careful, and do nothing tbat will 
@ause queens to be ruled out again. 

Columbus, Ind., Feb. 16, "80. 


J. M. Brooks. 





Well, just as soon as Mr. Gray had looked 
the cage over, and decided that friend B. 
was away ahead of us on his plan, we 
thought of pushing this cover in grooves 
just as we do the slide in the side for putting 
in the bees, and thus save the necessity of 
using any tacks at all. Also, it is often 
quite important to be able to see the queen, 
and it is out of the question to see her 
through perforated tin; therefore we will 
use a piece of wire cloth over the bees, and 
then all you have to do to get a pee at the 
queen is to move back the slide, and you 
have the same cage for introducing, etc., 
that we have been using all along. If the 
bottom of the cage is covered with soft, 
white candy, this will make a nice back- 
ground on which to geta fair view of her 
majesty quickly, that we may be sure she is 
there. [hope to be able to furnish these 
2ages, candy and all, for 5¢e each, or $4.00 per 
hundred. We will try to get an engraving 
ready for next month. 





8S. T. Perrit, of Belmont, Canada, makes 2 most 
vehement protest against the dissemination of blue 
thistle. He is not acquainted with it, but quotes 
from a letter from Clark Simpsor, Flushing, Mich. 
If this is correct, It seems to be about as bad as its 
near relative, the Canada thistle. In view of this, I 
would advise that no plants or seed be offered for 
sale, until we hear farther about it. Friend 8. says, 
on page 58, it dies, root and all, at first frost; if this 





| is so, it certainly can not be anything like the Cana- 
| da thistle in regard to extermination. 


PRICE OF QUEENS FOR THIS MONTH. 

I PRESUME many think our prices very high now, 
and, to be frank, I think so too; but [ would really 
prefer not to sell them to the great detriment of my 
apiary, as I have done seasons heretofore. If others 


| are willing to spare theirs, just now, at a critical 


time for brood rearing, I shall be glad to have them 
supply the demand. Will those who have queens to 
spare during the month of April please let it be 
known, with their prices. in our next number. Here- 
tofore, the demand for early queens has been far be- 
yond the supply. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN SMOKERS. 

BINGHAM sends us a very neatly made smoker in- 
deed, containing his new tin guard to prevent burn- 
ing the operator's fingers. While this is excellent 
for the purpose, I think it too much machinery, and 
that it will soon get bunged up. However, Bingham 
may know best, for he has certainly so far succeed- 


‘ed in giving the public a smoker of which there is 


very little complaint. In answer to my note last 
month, no complaint has come, except the onel 
give in this number. 

L. C. Root also sends us a smoker, with an improve- 
ment that is a novelty at least. It is both a direct 
draft and cold blast, at pleasure. By simply mov- 
ing a button, presto! you have one or the other at 
will. If your wood is green and damp, just give it a 
direct draft, and make it burn. If it is dry, and like 
to burn out too fast, use the cold blast and save 
your fue), and have all the rest of the advantages. 
TI have a little fear here, too, that it will prove al- 
most too much machinery, but I may be wrong, and 
he right. His device for getting a cold blast is not 
new, for we have a model of the same in our office, 
sent ts by a friend in Mithigan, @ year ago or more. 
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THE RASPBERRY AS A HONEY PLANT, 
AND SOME HINTS IN REGARD TO 
ITS CULTIVATION. 


HE red raspberry is undoubtedly an excellent 

” honey plant. 
= Both kinds are hardy north of about 41° of 
north latitude. As you go south from this line, they 
ure more tender. 
the trouble. It is true that the vines die in the win- 
ter, but the excessive heat of the sun in summer is, 
in my opinion, the primary cause. To avoid this, 


they should be set where they will get the full bene- | 


fit of the summer breeze. To set them behind wind 
breaks, with the sun pouring in upon them, is to 
kill with kindness. To avoid damage by the wind, 
cut off an inch from the end of the new growth when 


it reaches the height of about 20 inches. thus caus- | 


ing them to throw out side branches. This needs to 
be done some time in May or June. Each side 
branch should also be cut once in the same way, 
when not quite so long. Shallow cultivation until 
some time in August, with horse and light turning- 
plow, will help them to endure the heat of summer. 
The partial shade which young fruit trees afford is 
sometimes useful, but the trees should not be so 
large as to interfere with the free circulation of 
air. 

Three by six or seven feet, according to strength 
of soil, is the proper distance to set the black-caps. 
The reds are most easily kept in order when set 5 or 
6 ft. apart each way, and cultivated both ways. 
Where they are liable to be winter-killed none but 
the hardiest varieties should be set. The Philadel- 
phia, though generally considered hardy, is of no 
value here. The Turner is perhaps as hardy as any; 
we fruited it here the past season, and have strong 
hopes that it will be a success. They are excellent 
for bees, and for table use and canning nothing 
could be nicer. P. UNDERWOOD. 

North Lawrence, Kas., Feb. 6, 1880. 

i «ee 


MAKING FOUNDATION BY THE SINGLE 
OPERATION OF DIPPING, 


THE $100 00 OFFER, 


Sif SEE that you and some of your readers have not 
cl succeeded perfectly with our plaster of Paris 
’ fdn. machine (Sce page 255, 1878). Since that 
writing, I have been watching developments and 
experimenting, and have succeeded, I think, in re- 
ducing the plan to a practical success. I have made 
bout 1,000 sheets. I have used fdn. from you and 
others, and decidedly prefer my own make to any 
other I have used, for the following reasons; 

I. The grain of the wax not being broken by pres- 
sure while cold, the sheets are stronger, none hay- 
ing broken or stretched to speak of, 

II. The wax is soft, and ready for manipulation 
by the bees. 

III. It can be used thinner than any other fdn., 
as I make it thin at the top, and gradually thinner, 
until the thickness diminishes to nothing at the 
bottom, by dipping several times, part way at first, 
before the tinal full dip, and “clap.” I never weigh- 
edit, but think that none ran under 8 or 10 ft. to the 
pound. It is a little rougher on the “off side,”’ than 
the rolled fdn., and does not look quite so ** business 
like,” but the bees seem to think it more “ business 
like,’ judging from the way they “wade into it;” 


the combs also scarcely show an imperfect ceil. | 


The black-caps are also good. | 


Winter-killing, as it is called, is | 


| , : = 
My frame is 9°{x1244 in. Larger sheets have not 


worked quite so well, but two sheets will work nice- 
ly, I think, especially in the wired L. frame, by 
uniting them at the middle support. 

My last machine was made as follows: Two wood- 
en frames, similar to slate frames, but one inch 


| thick, were hinged together, with grooves inside to 


hold the casts. These were closed together witha 
sheet of rolled fdn. between them, which was held 
in place by a loose board fitting in one side, while 
the other side was filled with plaster, the fdn, hav- 
ing been first moistened with a sponge, to cause the 
plaster to enter perfectly. When set, the whole was 
inverted, the loose board removed, and the other 
side tilled in like manner. Handles are attached to 
hold and work the machine by. 

In working, only one of the casts is dipped in the 
wax, and they should be clapped together hard, the 
instant it is raised, sending the surplus wax from 
between them. I took 400 or 500 sheets from one 
east, and it is, or Was, nearly as good as new. T can 
fill one with 15 cents’ worth of plaster, in a few 
minutes. I would send a sample, but what I had 
made up, with machines, ete., was burned with my 
little, hard-earned home, Dec. 30th., but not the 
bees; thanks to outdoor chatf packing. 

Mt. Vernon, Ia., Feb. 6, 80. OLIVER FOSTER. 

I, too, have succeeded in making very good 
sheets, that the bees would use, on the plan 
mentioned, but it was a great deal of bother, 
and only once in a while did I get good 
sheets. They looked so rough and untidy, 
asa general thing, that I felt glad to go back 
to the rolls, where we could make the work 
go along, and doa niece job. [ think it ean 
be worked out, but [ have neither time nor 
money for more experiments. Go on, and 
develop it, you that are out of work. 

- > +6° 
HURRAH FOR TEXAS! 


EVEN DOOLITTLE IN THE SHADE. 


Th DITOR GLEANINGS:—As you failed to receive 


iv my report last fall, [send another. Bees did 
‘ well; that is, mine did. From 69 swarms, I got 
42 young swarms, and 4,000 one pound sections, and 
6,200 Ibs. extracted honey. From one hybrid swarm, 
inathree story, L. hive (which I use exclusively), 
I got 402 Ibs. It gathered, in 3 days, 54'% Ibs. I did 
not build it up in spring; the swarm was just the 
product of one queen, and had 9 frames in each sto- 
ry. Now, don’t you think I have beaten friend Doo- 
little, with his big yield in ‘78. 

Our big yield comes from linn, wild China, and 
golden rod. Our winter has been very mild. Bees 
commenced carrying pollen on the 10th of January. 
They commenced swarming last season, on the 18th 
of March. [Tam now making hives and repainting 
old ones. An apiary kept in good style is something 
nice to look at, and is something new in this part of 
Texas. Mine is the only one I have ever seen, and I 
would not feel at all ashamed, if you were to drop in 
on me some day unexpectedly. 

There is beginning to be considerable interest ta- 
ken in bee culture in our state. We have first 
class railroad and water facilities to all parts north 
and east, and I think the day is not far distant, when 
we can compete even with California as a honey 
producing state. J. W. ECKMAN, 

Richmond, Port Bend Co., Texas, Feb. 12, 1880. 
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LEAKY COVERS, 


A nave is a passage that reads “As you would 
—) 


have others do to you, do ye even soto them.”’. 


Well, the bees and I have lived on one farm 
for over 50 years, and L have noted down some things 
in my experience. 

In looking through my apiary last August, I found 
I had 50 stocks in good condition; and, as [ had had 
a little trouble the previous winter with leaky cov- 
ers, I put a new half-story on all of them, and fixed 
them up nicely with 7 inches of chaff over the 
frames, and left them on their summer stands. I 
examined them to-day, the 8th of Feb., and found all 
in good condition; but more than one-half of the 
covers had leaked more or less, and wet the chaff 
packing, so I had to renew nearly all the chaff, of 
which | happened to have plenty. 

I began to think before I got through that the 
rain would run right through a solid inch board; 
but you know it takes but a few drops of rain with 
the moisture from the breath of the bees to wet the 
chaff packing. I had one hive that I bought of Bro. 
Shane, of Chatham, lust summer, that had a tin roof 
well puton. When I came to examine it, it was as 
nice aud dry and sweet as the day I put the chaff on; 
and, when I uncovered the bees, they looked so 
pleasant and said, or seemed to say, * Hurrah for 
tin!” 

Well, I have made up my mind this minute that I 
Shall not try to winter another colony with wooden 
covers; it is pure **penny-wise and pound-foolish.” 
Tin costs a little more, but “a job weil done is twice 
done.” 


Just think how you would feel some wet night | 


with the rain running in, and saturating your bed 
clothing. Can you imagine how uncomfortable you 
would feel? Then think of a zero freeze setting in, 
and no fire in the house. Well, that would make a 
heathen rage. Now aman feels better and is better 


and sleeps better, when he knows all the creatures | 


that God has committed to his care are comfortably 
housed and well cared for. J. ELLIOTT. 

Euston, Wayne Co., O., Jan. 8, 1880. 

Very good, friend E. I do not know but 
that I, too, am ready to say that I do not 
want any more wood covers for wintering 
bees. The Simplicity and the story and a 
half covers do well enough in the summer 
time, and, as we now winter bees only in the 
chaff hives, we are about on the same ground 
with yourself. 

-_—HEEE Oee—— 
CALIFORNIA SAGE. 


80 many birds that, unless they are gathered 


ck HE sage seeds are hard to get, because we have 
as soon as matured, they are all destroyed 


You mention three kinds; though there are three 
kinds near me, and perhaps five, yet there are only 
two of any practical importance,—one the white, 
well known everywhere, and the other, by some 
called black, by some blue. The latter is confined to 
certain favored localities, and is also called by some 
“button sage.” If you will agree to take quite a lot 
of the seed, I will make arrangements to gather it, 
provided the price given is enough. You must re- 
member labor is dear here. Let me know what you 
could afford to give, and in what quantity you would 
probably wish it. 





HOARHOUND AS A HONEY PLANT. 

The hoarhound seems to me to be a better plant 
to propagate here than either of the sages. It tlour- 
ishes in as dry places as they do, und blooms nearly 
all summer. Last summer when the bees would 
work on nothing else, you could always see them on 
the hoarhound. The quality of honey is yet in dis- 
pute, but there is but little doubt of its being a fine 
grade, though some say not. What we have was 


| first planted by the old Mission Fathers (Padres )/, 


and it has since spread over a wide area, and flour- 
ishes everywhere l've seen i!, except in the brush; 


| that is, it don’t seem to hold its own except in open 
| ground. 


Last summer you know was a very dry one 
here, yet the most flourishing plant I saw was in an 
old roadway, as unpromising a place as could well 
be, dry, and on the side of the hill. I see that bota- 
nists put it down as a “desert plant.’’ Quinby 
>peaks highly of it. Rurus MORGAN. 

Glen Oak Apiary, Bernardo, Cal., Jan. 29, ‘80. 

We have hoarhound on our grounds, raised 
from the seed. It blossoms nicely the first 
year, and seems very hardy and easy of cul- 
tivation. If it answers as well as the Cali- 
fornia sage, it will certainly be much easier 
of cultivation, in our climate. Can any one 
tell us if it has any commercial value for its 
medicinal properties ? We wish to make all 
these things count as far as_ possible. 
Thanks for your report, friend M. i cannot 
say What the market price of sage seed will 
be another season, but it is certainly high 
enough how. 

—— 1a 
SOMETHING FROM OUR GOOD FRIEND, 
ME. LANGSTROTH, ONCE MORE. 


PEA FLOUR FOR POLLEN. 


‘A eR. LANGSTROTH handed me a London Jour- 
al nel of Horticulture, containing an article on 
=" the treatment of condemned bees, as they 
term it (bees that are too weak to winter), and re- 
quested me to give you a condensed sketch of it, as 
his health will scarcely permit him to write, but he 
thinks it worth giving to your readers to experiment 
upon. 

The writer says that he commenced feeding a hive 
with syrup, on Sept. 19th, and kept it up for 9 days, 
at the rate of over 5 hb. per day, in which time, they 
more than balf tilled the hive with beautiful white 
comb, yet the queen laid but few eggs. Acting upon 
the theory that pollen is absolutely essential to brood 
rearing, and knowing that it was at that time very 
scarce in that vicinity, he mixed some pea-tlour 


(perhaps other flour would answer) with syrup, and 


added a small quantity of salicylic acid (which I 
would leave out), and, removing a comb, applied it 
with a flat knife in the form of paste, just as some 
people spread butter to fill up all the holes in the 
bread. He returned the eomb to its place in the 
hive, and, on examining it two hours after, found 
that the bees bad sucked out the excess of syrup, 
and packed the pea-flour down nicely in the cells, as 
they would pollen gathered in the natural way. By 
the next day, the greater part of it was consumed, 
and, by repeating the doses, breeding quickly com- 
menced and progressed rapidly. D. A. McCorp. 
Oxford, Ohio, Feb., 1880. 


Who can furnish us pea flour? 
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1880 GLEANINGS IN 
BUILDING UP WEAK COLONIES AND 
STRENGTHENING FEEBLE 
STOCKS. 





Bry DITOR GLEANINGS :—In miking up swarms, 
| raising queens, building up stocks that have 
weakened over winter, ete., Luse the standard 
sized comb, or the same size that I use in the apiary, 
and then I confine the bees to just as many combs 
as they can cecupy and no more. It is far better to 
have them rather crowded than to allow too much 
space. I want my division board to fit closely all 
around, except at the bottom. I allow °4 in. space 
between the bottom of the division board and the 
bottom of the hive, except for nuclei; then, of 
course, the division board should fit tight all around. 
Now, if the bees are clustered outside of the division 
board, in the main body of the hive, in the middle or 
heat of the day, so much the better; you will find 
that they are all clustered on the comb in the cool 
of the morning or in cool weather at any time. I 
write this because beginners and, in fact, many old 
bee-keepers do not think it of any importanee. A 
swarm of bees that can fully occupy two combs, 
when confined to those two combs, can carry on all 
the labors of a swarm, and are a swarm toallintents 
und purposes, just as much as a swarm that can oc- 
cupy ten combs for the time, and can readily be 
built up toa full standard stock. Of course, aswarm 
that can occupy ten combs is worth more than the 
one that oecupies but the two. That no one will de- 
ny. I mean that the swarm occupying the two 
combs, properly managed, have all the necessary 
elements of strength, and can be readily built up to 
a full stock within or by themselves, without assis- 
tance from other stocks. 

In strengthenizg up weak stocks, I like this 
method: we go tothe strongest stocks, set out the 
comb containing the queen into an empty hive or 
box for that purpose, then take out the other combs 
one by one, and shake or brush off the adhering bees 
into an empty box until we have all we wish to take 
from the stock. Then set back the comb containing 
the queen, close up the hive, and all is right so far. 
Now, we goto the next hive, and go through with 
the same process, and so continue until we have our 
box full of bees, or have all the bees we want, and 
perhaps we have taken them from half a dozen or 
more different hives, and mixed them all up pro- 
miscuously. We now sect the box containing the 
bees in the shade, open side up, at an angle of about 
15°, and let them remain until they begin to manifest 
considerable uneasiness, and then we can ladie them 
out and pour them down in front of any bive we 
wish to strengthen; they will be well received, and 
there is no danger of their killing a queen, providing 
the operation is performed when they are gathering 
honey and breeding rapidly. At seasons when they 
are not breeding and gathering honey, it is better to 
strengthen up with combs of hatching bees, With 
the Italians, it is no trouble to find the comb that 
contains the queen as above. Of course, an old, ex- 
perienced hand can take out a comb and shake off 
the adhering bees in front of the hive he wishes to 
strengthen, without any ceremony. Remember it is 
the young bees we want; the old ones will find their 
way back to the parent hive. Therefore we select 
the combs containing the most nursing or young 
bees, 

Never be niggardly or sparing in stimulative feed- 
ing. Remegaber that a few pounds of sweet fed at 
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the right time in spring or summer may produce 


ten-fold in profit. Stocks that we are building up, 
if fed but very little diluted sweet (either sugar or 
honey made quite thin) every evening when they 
have gathered nothing through the day, will keep 
up their breeding, and make wonderful progress, 
while those that have not been stimulated will pro- 
gress very slowly, and sometimes fail entirely. It is 
a good plan to keep your poor quality of honey 
especially for stimulating. Many stocks can be 
saved in California the coming spring by heeding the 
above. E. GALLUP. 
Santa Ana, Los Angeles Co., Cal., Jan. 10, 1880, 
—______---~@- o—— 
ALSIKE CLOVER,— FOREIGN SEEDS IN 
If, AND HOW TO GET THEM OUT. 








| ALSO SOME EXCELLENT HINTS ON SOWING SEEDS, IN 


GENERAL. 





a\\\ I. ROOT: — We are in receipt of yours, inclos- 
r\ ing sample of a weed seed found in the 
2 


Alsike clover we shipped on your order. 
The Alsike was grown in a section of Ohio where 
Canada thistles do not grow, besides the sample is 
not Canada thistle; for that seed is of the size and 
shipe of German aster, like sample we inclose. It 
is not clover however, but is the seed of a weed with 
which we are not acquainted, and being so, we may 
venture to suggest is better out of, thau in, the land. 

Evidently this seed is much lighter specifically 
than clover, and its separation would be very easy. 
As there are many instances where seed is mixed 
with other objectionable seeds of lighter weight, we 
would give the most simple and effectual way of 
separating them. 

rake a few cents worth of salt, and make a brine 
sulliciently dense to tloat the weeds and sink the 
secd; the weeds or even oats may then be skimmed 
off, and the seed dried in the shade until it can be 
handled readily; or, better still, it may be dried by 
mixing with dry sand, air-slacked lime,or land plaster. 

We say “dried in the shade,” because, in no case, 
should sced be dricd in the sun or by tire heat, for 
fear of heating it beyond the temperature it can 
stand, 120° being sufficient to destroy its germinat- 
ing power, only a very few varieties of seeds being 
able to stand a higher temperature. The operation 
of tloating should be performed just before sowing. 

It would be of the greatest benefit to those sowing 
seed, always to bear in mind the fact that 120° of 
heat destroys its vitality. If, therefore, in our 
climate, seeds be sown during June, July, or August, 
and left for an hour on top of the ground, during 
the heat of the day, exposed to the full rays of the 
sun, the probable result would be likely to be, and 
usually is, an utter failure. 

To avoid this, seeds of every description should be 
covered as soon as sown, or clse sown in the evening 
and covered early next morning. A. C. KENDEL. 

Cleveland, 0., Jan. 28, 1880. 
i 69° <a 


“OPPOSITION © TO THE * BANNER 
APIARY.” 


but 3 of them came out of winter quarters in 

fair condition. 

UNCAPPING COMBS TO PROMOTE BROOD REARING. 
Fruit blossorns yielded but little, just enough for 

breeding purposes, and lasted but a few days, but 

it gave the bees a start, which was kept up by un- 

capping their stores as they needed it. I consider 


‘| COMMENCED the season with 15 colonies. All 
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this equivalent to feeding, to induce brood rearing. | A BC, and, upon examination 8 or 10 days afterward, 


The weather was quite cool during April and a part 
of May, which used up the most of the apiaries 
around here, while mine kept right along rearing 
brood, as I left them packed snugly in their boxes, 
only removing the chaff from over the hive. You 
know I pack them ala Townley. 

They did not feel the effects of the cold weather, 
and when white clover came, they were *“* booming,”’ 
and ready for business. Clover lasted, with short 
intermissions caused by dry weather, until July, and 
was my main dependence for surplus honey. Bass- 
wood did not yield much honey, and buckwheat did 
but little better, but kept the bees busy fora few 
days, which closed the season for surplus honey. 


CHAFF PACKING, AND ADVANTAGES OF KEEPING IT 
ON LATE. 


By the way, I would say that I did not remove the 
packing from my bees until June, which accounts, 
in part, for my success. I have shipped 835tb., near- 
ly all white-clover honey, have 228. crated ready to 
ship, and have over 150m. left for the home trade, 
making in all over 1,200%., all comb, except about 
h0%., and I have increased to 32 colonies. I used no 
fdn., except for starters in the boxes. If I had had 
empty combs I could have done better. How does 
this compare with the Banner Apiary, considering 
the disadvantages that I labored under? 

S. H. MALLORY. 

Hamilton, Van Buren Co., Mich., Feb. 1, 1880. 


Ladies’ Department. 


FROM ONE OF OUR FEMININE A B © SCHOLARS. 

of ORDERED a $1.00 queen of you last June, which 

I received July 18th, in good condition, after 
— being 4 days on the road. She and her escort 
had consumed about half the honey in the small 
comb, and the queen had filled the empty half of 
comb with eggs. I introduced her in 24 hours after 
receiving her, to a colony of blacks that had been 
queenless for : days, and had started 10 queen ceils. 
They received her with kindness, immediately tore 
down their half-built queen cells, and killed, and 
tossed out of the hive the last one of the queen's es- 
cort who had so faithfully guarded her during the 4 
days journey. Iwas sorry to have them treated so 
harshly. 

The young Italians appeared outside of the hive, 
for the first time, Aug. 13th, just 25 days after the 
queen was introduced. They were beautiful bees, 
almost as large as theirmother. They are all3 band- 
ed and extremely docile. They show the 3 bands at 
all times, whether they are filled with honey or not. 

I now have 2 full colonies (one Itatian and one 
black), and 2 nuclei of 5 frames each. IT put all of 
them in chaff hives during the month of Oct., with 
chaff cushions above. I examined them Jan. 3d (the 
weather being warm enough for them to fly), and 
found one nucieus with plenty of stores to last them 
through the winter; the other, consisting of a small 
after swarm which came out June 2th, was entirely 
out. The Italians had perhaps & or 10 th. of honey, 
and the colony of blacks scarcely any at all, although, 
during the fall, they seemed to have as much as all 
the rest combined. This being the parent stock, it 
of course had the full benefit of the entire season. 
I immediately furnished all four colonies with candy 
in brood frames according to directions given irf 








found all busy storing the candy in combs, the Ital- 
ians, however, going far ahead of the blacks in this 
work, having stored twice as much in the same 
length of time. 

Last season was a very poor season in this locality 
for honey, so old apiarians say. My 4 colonies all 
came from one last season,—2 natural swarms and 
one artificial, I think I can take them through all 
right as they all have nice, warm, dry hives, with 
ample facilities for furnishing them all the food 
they want. 

Iam pleased with the fdn. you sent me. The bees 
drew out the cells, and the queen had eggs in some 
of them, in 48 hours after it was placed in the hive. 
I think it just the thing for brood rearing and sav- 
ing honey. I had to take nearly all the sheets out 
of the hive, and cut ‘y in. off from the bottom, the 
bees seemed to lengthen them out so, when they 
worked on them freely. They sagged but little, as 
the cells at the top will show. 

Now for a question. Will not your regular size of 
fdn., 12x18 in., answer my purpose by cutting each 
sheet intwo? I use the Adair frame, and half of a 


| sheet would fill my frame lacking ', in. on each side, 


; and 1'3 in. at the bottom. 


Sheets as thick as those 
you sent me will stretch '4 in., or more, while being 
drawn out. Mrs. D. J. BALLARD. 

St. Paul, Ind., Feb. 5, 1880. 

I am very glad, my friend, to hear of your 
succeeding so well, but you surely ran a 
great risk, in going into winter quarters with 
only enough, In one nucleus, to last until 
Jan. 3d. The sheets of fdn., cut in the man- 
ner you mention, willdo very well, although 
the space below is rather more than you 
need. May I suggest that, if you have only 
4 hives of the Adair frame, it would be bet- 
ter to change into the L. before you get any 
more? Even if the frame you mention is a 
trifle better, and I feel sure such is not the 
case, you Will eventually find it inconvenient 
to have a different size from that of the 
great mass of bee-keepers. 





ARTIFICIAL POLLEN AND SPRING DWINDLING. 

Mr. C. C, Miller's letter in GLEANINGS induces me 
to say that Mr, A. snd myself have come to the con- 
clusion that bees kept in the cellar until they can 
get natural pollen are less likely to dwindle in tbe 
spring; at least, such has been our experience, and 
the more quiet we can keep them the better. All 
through Jan., our bees have been remarkably quiet; 
only one day have they been uneasy, and that day 
we had a very warm room above them for about 10 
hours, but we cooled them off by opening windows 
and door of bee cellar at night, and cooling the room 
above them. In fact, our bees have never been so 
quiet in the winter, in the cellar, as they have been 
all this winter. 

We have 160 colonies packed as closely together as 
the hives will allow, each hive being packed full of 
Straw, as you will remember has been our plan. We 
have lost but very few wintered thus in the cellar. 
To those left out-door last winter we fed, in Feb., 
about a two bushel sack of fine flour, mixed with 
straw, also a considerable chopped grain. We be- 
lieve it was worse than lost to the bees. In March, 
they threw large quantities of it out of the hives, 
and those bees dwindled badly, while those kept in 
the cellar until they could gather natural pollen, or 
until about that time, were set out and crowded 
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could hardly all get in, for want of space. The re- 
mainder of the combs were set outside of a division 
board on one side, the board being raised a little (*; 
of one inch) from the bottom, with a third division 
board to be used on the outside of those combs, and 
all covered up warm with quilts. Such bees increas- 
ed in numbers, instead of dwindling. Occasionally a 
comb was set over in the hive as the others were fill- 
ed with capped brood. The bees would carry in the 


honey from the outside combs as needed. We found | 


that afew weak colonies would not go outside of the 
division board for honey, unless it was raised about 


an inch from the bottom, or was set down on the. 
| and him, and then the sooner you get your horse to 


bottom so that they could go over at the top, and 
crowd the bees still more on their combs to keep up 
the warmth. Some of the hives were left in this 
way until the bees began to bring in honey, and the 
little fellows would go under the division board and 
deposit it in the outside combs. 

I know that flour feeding sometimes seems 
to do harm, especially since our late winter- 
ing troubles, but as any kind of feeding, or 
any thing that starts brood rearing unsea- 
sonably. seems to have the same effect, I can 
hardly think it best to decide that tlour feed- 
ing, or giving artificial pollen of any kind is, 
as a general thing, hurtful. Where the bees 
are destitute of i during warm weather 
in early spring, I have seen good results fol- 


low so plainly from feeding meal, I should | 


be loth to discourage its use entirely. I 
should hardly recommend flour feeding so 


early as February. Chaff- packed bees, win- | 


tered in the cellar, and kept in until natural 
pollen is to be had, is a pretty safe way, 
where one has a cellar good enough to keep 
them quiet and contented all this time. 

WET CLOTHS TO PREVENT ROBBING. 

Wet cloths do away with the tent for us. I hard- 
ly think people know how to appreciate them, or 
they would speak of their merits more. We have 
from 35 to 50 cloths, and if the hive shows the least 
sign of being robbed, we wet a cloth and lay over it, 
and go ahead; as the cloth dries, the wind will gen- 
erally blow it down by the time the bees are quiet. 
Also, if a comb of honey is out of the hive, and the 
bees pay any attention to it, wet a cloth or two and 


lay over it, and they will keep away; when, if the | 


cloth was dry, they would crawl in all around. 
Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Ills., Feb. 2, 1880. 

Wet cloths to stop robbing is rather a new 
idea tome. Will others test it and report. 
I suppose our friend, Mrs. A., intends to 
cool off their ardor for stolen sweets, by 
throwing a ‘‘damper” or dampener over 
them. I know drenching them with cold 
water will often cause them to disperse, at 
least for the time being, or until they get 
dried off again. 





HOW TO STOCK AN APIARY,. 


nt HIS is a question that seems to be puzzling the 
| minds of many beginners to-day, and also of 
many who have sufficient knowledge to han- 
dle bees upon an improved plan. To thelatter I will 
make a few suggestions. At this time of the year 
many are thinking, ** Now, if I had enough bees to 
open up the resources of my location, or enough to 
put with what I have to produce what honey I could 


+] 


sell in my own neighborhood, I would be satisfied.” | 


down on combs, until it would seem that the bees | Well, there are lots of bees all around you that it is 


| your duty to do something for. They want some one 


to get them out of their old, weather-beaten, moth- 
eaten towers, and give them a house such as all bees 
have where modern apiculture has reached them. 
If you have a little spare time this month, run 
around among the box-hive men of your county and 
have a “bee talk”’ with them; take a sample hive 
with you, provided it is not a patent; if it is, throw 
it away. But if you persist in taking a patent, I 
would advise you to arrange matters so that when 
you tell the man that you havea patent bee hive, 
and wish to put one up for him, you can have at 
least two fences and a large wood pile between you 


running away, the better twill be for you; for IT can 
assure you that some of those old homespun farmers 
are alive to their best interests on the question of 
patents, if they don’t knew much about bees. Well, 


| having got a simple, modern hive, take also several 


copies of bee journals, and a smoker. These three 
are the most important articles for a beginner, and 
when you come to a man’s house where box hives 
are used, stop; show how you manipulate your hive, 
also leave a copy of your journal there for a few 
days; show him your smoker; tell him you would 
like to introduce your hive into bis yard, and also 
how you propose to do it. After I have found that a 
man is willing to try my hive, [state something like 
this: I will be at your house some time in May, and 
will transfer a colony and warrant them (by this I 
mean, if I should kill the queen while transferring, 
that I will pay him for his swarm or furnish him an- 
other one), and also furnish a good, painted, two- 
story hive (this costs me $1.50), and a smoker, or, aft- 
er the Ist of July, a dollar queen instead of the smo- 
ker; but, instead of either one, I would tell him, I 


| think,—yes, I know I would,—that a year’s sub- 


scription to a good bee journal would do him more 
good than either one. Well, I call this all worth 
$3.50, for which I take a common swarm of black 
bees for my pay; but, if they are extra good, I let 
him have another single hive, or something to make 
up their actual worthtome. Remember, thisswarm 
is an old colony that has not cast a swarm yet, and 
if you take it home, transfer it, and handle it prop- 
erly, it will amply pay you for your work. I was out 
the other day, and, at one place, I took an order of 5 
to transfer and furnish; at another place, 2 swarms 
to transfer and furnish. <At the first place, I got 4 
swarms of bees for my pay, and at the other place, 
$8.00 in money. Well, after you have got your or- 
ders, fill them just as you agreed to do. Remember, 
you are establishing a reputation, and upon that 
will depend your success, should you ever want to 
procure bees in this wayagain. Yes,and I can safe- 
ly say that your success as a bee-keeper depends 
much upon your word to your Customers. And now 
I wish to say, unless you intend to do just as you 
agree, and have sufficient knowledge of bees to war- 
rant your work, let your neighbors’ bees alone; for 
you will lose every time, as well as they. 
M. A. GILL. 

Viola, Richland Co., Wis., Feb., 1880. 

Many thanks, friend G. I like your ad- 
vice to the boys very much indeed, especial- 
ly the latter part. “Now, to sum it all up. 
does it not amount pretty nearly to this lit- 
tle text ?— 

Trust in the Lord and do good: so shalt thou dwell 
in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.—PsALMs 
XXX vii. 3, 
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CALIFORNIA AS A BEE-KEEPING 
STATE. 





ARTICLE NO. 5. 


DITOR GLEANINGS :— Perhaps a line, descrip- 
oh tive of Southern California, might not be out 
of place, as I have so many inquiries from the 

East about the country for bee-keeping. 

As soon as the rainy season commences, vegeta- 
tion starts, and every thing looks green and beauti- 
ful. Even the mountain tops are covered with 
beautiful verdure. Alfalfa is green the year around 
on irrigated land, and will give eight crops in the 
year. If allowed to blossom, it produces considera- 
ble bee-forage. Usually, every thing in the grass 
line dries up in July, except on irrigated land. The 
remainder of the year, the hills and mountains look 
bare and desolate. 

The mountain apiaries produce as good a quality 
of honey as is produced in any part of the world; 
but every few years, the bees will die off, unless 
there is an abundance of honey left in the hives, or 
they are moved into the valleys, or fed. This is ex- 
pensive, consequently the best locality for an apiary 
is where the bees can have the advantage of moun- 
tain and valley, without the expense of moving. 

The valley gives the early spring and late fall foli- 
age which promotes early and late breeding, and the 
mountain gives sage honey at the time of extracting 
on the “ mesa,’’ or hill land, in many localities after 
the dry season sets in. The Turkey mullen and 
vinegar plant blossom profusely in ordinary seasons, 
and produce an abundance of bee-forage; but last 
season the mullen was a failure, and the vinegar 
plant came very near being so, on account of the 
extreme drouth. 

A Mr. Phillips had 50 colonies from which he took 
1,000 lb. last season, and they are now, or was when 
I saw them, in splendid condition. He has the 
mountain on one side and the valley on the other. 
Messrs. Grimes, Kenney, Dudley, 'Tutston and Clark, 
Corey, Barber, and some others, whom I know, have 
splendid localities in that respect. Mr. Kenney has 
a splendid locality for fruit in connection with his 
apiary, and so have Mr. Dudley and some others; 
but Mr. Keeney is well started; has a fine young 
orchard, and a vineyard in full bearing, which he in- 
tends to enlarge. Fruit raising can be carried on 
quite exten-ively and not interfere with bee-keep- 
ing. Southern California can compete with the 
world in the quality of her raisins, and, in fact, in 
raising grapes of all kinds, and the climate is such 
that raisins are dried perfectly in the open air. The 
display of fruit at the Los Angeles fair, for quantity 
or quality, would convince the most skeptical. It 
beat all that I ever saw or could even imagine. 

In locating an apiary in the mountains or, in fact, 
unywhere, we must have a road to it, and some 
chance for water, either a simali stream, a spring, or 
a well; and it is not everywhere that water can be 
had by digging a well. In hot weather and while 
breeding rapidly, bees use large quantities of water. 

A Mr. Keene has an apiary located so that he raises 
large quantities of bees very early in the season, but 
it isa poor locality for honey. Mr. Keene is a one 
armed man, and has his hives in long rows with a 
rail-road track running out from the honey house 
the length of the apiary, and a small car to run in 
the honey, which makes it quite convenient for him. 





He also runs his honey cans, when filled, out to the | 


wagon from the lower side of the honey house. His 
apiary is located on an incline. E. GALLUP. 
Santa Ana, Cal., Dec. 14, 187). 


Dorie Department, 


* ‘fe bees do as well for me as Ido forthem. In 
tA 





the spring of 1878, I bought 11 swarms; in Ju- 
ly,2 more. They were old swarms, some 6 
years old, and in square box hives, made of hem- 
lock, badly checked, with strips of wood tacked over 
the cracks. On most of them I could set 4 five-pound 
boxes. During the summer they gave me 11 large 
swarms, and 12 after-swarms. Some of my first 
swarms filled 12 boxes, or 3 sets. When the first set 
was finished, I raised them up and put empty boxes 
under them, with holes top and bottom of the boxes. 
I think bees will make more honey in this manner 
than they will by taking the full boxes off, and they 
can take much better care of the honey than I can. 
When fall came, i had 700 lb. of fine box honey. Most 
of it sold, without crating, at 13 c. per lb. I took up 
some second swarms in the fall. When winter came 
I left them on their summer stands, and gave them 
no care during the winter. In the spring, I lost one 
swarm by their coming out and trying to enter an- 
other hive, which killed all of them. One swarm 
was robbed out in spite of all I could do, and 7 win- 
ter-killed; so I had 22 swarms to commence with in 
the spring of 1879. This was my first year, without 
any previous experience. I make all ny hives with 
16 one-inch holes in the top, t toeach box. lam now 
convinced that 4 holes toeach box is better than any 
less number, One of my neighbors who has kept 
bees for many years, and could get but little box 
honey, had only one hole to each box. He came to 
me and got one of my hives and put a swarm in it, 
and got more box honey from it than from all the 
rest of bis 50 stands combined. 
THos. ROTHWELL. 
Austinville, Bradford Co., Pa., Jan. 4, 1880. 
Pretty good for box hives, friend R. You 
have doubtless much improved on your 
neighbor, but there is still a great chance 
for improvement in your hives and mode of 
management, even though your report is 
better than that of some who have all mod- 
ern appliances. 





SUSPENDED ANIMATION, ETC, 


S4 oe hk. ROOT: — As 1 know you like to hear odd 
yal stories about bees, I am going to tell you 
——— nb. A good many years ago, for some rea- 
son (I forget what) I drove the bees out of a hive, 
and carried the hive into the house to take the hon- 
ey. Some bees were still in the hive, and, in the 
night time, some of them got into the bed where my 
son lay, and stung him. I think it was next year 
when I drove another hive. I did not kill the bees 
in either case, so, when T was carrying it into the 
house, my wife objected saying that the few bees 
left in it would come out and sting us as they had 
done before. Sol dug a hole in the ground, say 16 
in. deep, got a good handful of long grass, took a 
shovelful of live coals and threw them into the hole, 
then a small handful of lumps of sulphur, and put 
the grass in the hole to keep the combs from melt- 
ing; then I clapped the hive over the hole, put the 
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earth close to it to keep in the fumes, and struck 
the hive with my hands to make the bees fall. T let 
it stay that way for ten minutes, perhaps, when I 
lifted off the hive and filled up the hole, Not asin- 
gle bee, dead or alive, was left in the hive. Next 
morning I began to be a little anxious to know if 
the queen had been driven out with my bees, or if 1 
had smoked her. So I went to the hole and dug out 
the earth with my hands till I could get hold of both 
ends of the grass and turn it upside down, when eve- 
ry dead bee could be clearly seen, While I was leis- 
urely examining them I saw a bee move its leg, and 
by and by another; then some would stand on their 
feet, brush their wings and their antenne, and fly 
away. I did not count them, but thought there were 
from 30 to 50 which flew away. There were a num- 
ber of drones, also, but they were every one dead; 
there was no resurrection for them. These bees, 
after they had been smoked with brimstone, and 
buried at least 12 hours, lived and tlew away to join 
their companions, I guess, as they were replaced as 
they were before. Benjamin Franklin speaks of a 
still stronger case of suspendedanimation. He tells 
of tlies coming to life after being drowned, I think 
in Madeira wine, some years before. It’s a long 
time, may be 40 or 50 years, since I read it, but it 
may be seen in the life of Franklin. 


TEA-CHEST MATTING FOR COVERING THE FRAMES. 


Did you ever try that kind of bass strips that come 
nround tea-chests from China and Japan, for cover- 
ing your frames, instead of duck or enameled cloth? 
I think it is better than either. I get it from the 
grocers for the asking. JOHN DAWSON. 

Pontiac, Mich., Jan, 28, 1880. 


So your wife objected to the bees being 
brought into the house after they had got in- 
to the boy’s bed and stung him, did she? 
Well, the boy doubtless had some ideas of 
hisown, in regard to the proper place for 
bees during the hours of repose, and 1 pre- 
sume you did right in keeping them outside, 
- en if you diderr in the brimstoning part of 

The bees that revived we re probably on- 
iy stupetied partially, and the fresh earth so 
soon absorbed the sulphur fumes, that they 
were simply imprisoned. I have known 
bees to be stuck fast to the propolis when the 
covering to the frames was put down, and to 
start off lively, 2 or 8 days afterward, a 
released by the hive’s being opened again. 
Whether they had food enough in hele es 
ey sacks to support them all this time, or 
whether the other bees fed them, I am una- 
ble to say; but they seemed very glad to be 
set at liberty once more. Dr. Franklin does 
make some remarks such as you mention, 
but it refers to flies, and not bees. Flies are 
of a different order of insects, and may re- 
main dormant all winter, and then rouse up 
in a few hours, after being warmed up. 
Flies drowned so as to be to all appearances 
dead, if covered with common salt and laid 
in the sun, revive inafewiminutes. Frank- 
lin seems to have thought the salt had some 
resuscitating power, but, after experiment- 
ing in the matter, I conclude that it only ab- 
sorbs the moisture so as to dry them quick- 
ly. Icould never revive them after they had 
been under water over about 48 or 72 hours, 
just about the length of time a chilled bee 
will be susceptible of being warmed to life. 
I ean but conelude that the flies which Frank- 


in took from the wine had been in there on- 
‘ly afew days, instead of years. I have nev- 
er used the matting you mention, but it 
— as if it would be too frail to be dura- 
ne, 
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THAT RED-CLOVER QUEEN, 


UST look here, Novi ice. As you are making 
>} some noise about your red-clover queen, I 
think it will do you good to let you know that 
there is another that has the odds on her side. In 
this month's GLEANINGS, you mention that her 
workers ure rather dark. Now, for facts: I have 
noticed that many of the best honey gatherers were 
not those very yellow bees, but were from dark or- 
ange to a mahogany color, the queens being from 
leather color to brown, and often black tipped. 
Now I willtell you of our queen, and what she has 
done. She was raised in the monthof July, 1878, and 
she is the daughter of a very prolific queen that I 
bought in ‘76. In '77, the mother stock gave me 
more honey than any two other stocks I knew of. 
On this account, I took one or two frames of brood 
from that stock every week, to get queen cells from, 
and in ‘78 it stood best also for both honey and bees. 
In ‘77, [bought another queen that was a great lay- 
er, and I liked her so well that I raised queens from 
queen No. 2, and drones only from queen No. 1, and 
afterward sold queen No. 2, before the winter of 
77-8. From the young queens of No. 2, I selected 
the most prolific one, and one whose workers were 
the best honey gatherers, and from her I only raised 
drones, — all the drones I bad in the whole season of 
Sis. I then raised quite a number of queens from 
No. 1, in 1878, and watched them closely, though | 
kept only this one, and she was put in a black stock, 
14 miles from here, about the first of Sept.,’78. In 
the winter of ’78 and ’79 I lost both my queens, — No. 
1 and my drone queen. In the spring of '79, the 
black stock having this queen ran quite low, and 
was confined to 4 combs that measured 10%; x 17',. 
Between May 20th and Aug. 20th, 11 frames of brood 
were taken from her, and over 70 lb. of box honey. 
Five combs, that were all capped, were extracted in 
Aug., to give her breeding room, and 5 more combs 
full of capped honey were taken in the fall, to help 
weak stocks when putting them up for winter. I 
know that this yicld is not extra for Italians, but 
when we consider the poor season, and that other 
stocks for miles around did not gather enough for 
winter stores, and surplus was a thing almost un- 
known in this vicinity (queenlessness and starvation 
will take from ', to’!., if no feeding is done), I think 
you are not the only one who can praise up one 
darkish-colored stock, 
DOUBLE-QUEEN STOCKS. 

On page 12, Jan. No., 1 see that G. M. D. has a note 
on two queens ina hive. I have been troubled with 
two of that sort, and I noticed that they are gener- 
ally a pale leather color; that the workers are bright 
eolor, and very gentle; and that, to introduce a 
queen to that kind of stock, you need only chuck 
her in as carefully as you throw corn to the chick- 
ens. I have one of those stocks now in good condi- 
tion, and I have used bees from it to give queens to. 
I just brush the bees off the combs on to the bottom 
board of a new hive, put the combs in, let the queen 
loose on a comb and shut up the hive, and a pint of 
bees on a frame of hatching brood, with 2 empty 
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combs, will makeitan easy job. Please to take note 
of it, and inquire into these double-queen stocks, 
and see if the bees from them won't take a queen 
quicker than others do. I know that the two-queen 
strain is not bard to establish. I know of 4 queens, 
daughters of one I owned in ‘78, that, during the 
past season, would furnish young queens if left to 
themselves. One thing more: Last year you was 
fast on artificial queen-celis, and G. M. D. infers that 
a queen-cell built by old bees is of not much worth; 
also you infer, in the notes connected thereto, that 
if we could get the queen to lay in queen-cells, we 
might get betterqueens. It’s notroubietoget them 
to do that. My trouble is to stop their iaying in 
them. If you think queens from the eggs laid in 
queen-cells are best, we can just try the difference 
this season. What do you say to that? 
H. L. JEFFREY. 
Woodbury, Litchfield Co., Ct., Jan. 21, 1880. 


I think you are on the right track, friend 
J., and I have no doubt but that we may be 
able, in a very little time, to produce queens 
whose progeny will gather honey many times 
when our present bees do not, and which will 
also rear extra queens in their hives, that we 
may have no colonies queenless for queen- 
rearing. Still further,— and, from my own 
experiments, I feel more sure of this last 
point than of either of the others, — I think 
we may have stocks that will receive almost 
any queen at almost any time, without any 
introducing at all. Simply take out one 
queen and put in another, as often as it may 
be desirable. Every summer we find colo- 
nies whose bees will not injure any queen. 


060 te 
SELECT QUEEN REARING. NO. 2. 


IRST, it may be well to know when to begin. If 
ci one is in special need of queens, it might be 
= desirable to commence stimulative feeding as 
early as March or April; but, ordinarily, to raise 
good, vigorous queens, I would not commence oper- 
ations until the bees are gathering plenty of honey. 

Secondly, when the good time comes, remove the 
queen, eggs, and all uncapped brood from the colo- 
nies which you purpose to employ in queen raising. 
These queens you may utilize in starting new colo- 
nies. Then furnish eggs or newly hatched larvie 
from your select queens,— either a frame, or a strip 
of comb an inch wide and 3 or 4 inches long, contain- 
ing the eggs or newly hatched larvie, to insert in 
your queenless colonies. Care should be taken that 
the inserted larvw are not too old. If 4 or 5 days old 
when started in the queen cells, you may have 
queens hatching in 9 or 10 days, that may be worse 
than useless, being half queens and half workers. 
Perbaps they will become fertilized, and lay eggs a 
short time; perhaps they will never lay, but will re- 
main in the hive all summer, if permitted, and will 
not allow any other queen to be introduced, and 
tear down all the queen cells you insert. Have you 
ever been troubled with one of these pests? I know 
who has, and I also know that it is difficult to find 
them. To avoid this trouble, get eggs or recently 
hatched larve into your breeding hives. In about 
12 days, your queen cells are ready to be distributed 
in your nucleus hives. 

Now we may suppose you have a goodly number 
of queen cells, and as many little hives each adapted 
to hold two or three of the ordinary sized frames of 





your apiary. Then gotoastrong colony from which 
to make 4 or 5 nucleus colonies. 


You want first to 
find the queen. Examine carefully each frame that 
you take out; if you do not find her, place the frame 
in a nucleus hive, and examine the next frame, 
placing each frame in a separate little hive. Pro- 
ceed thus until you have found the queen. Put her, 
with the comb she is on, into an empty hive. Then 
you can proceed to insert a queen cell in each of the 
other combs, placing each one in a separate nucleus 
hive (or in your ordinary hive contracted with divi- 
sion board), with some hatching brood, bees, and 
honey. It may be well to insert the queen cell near 
the center of the frame, as there may not be enough 
bees to cover the whole comb, consequently queen 
cells on the outer edges might become chilled, and 
hatching be prevented. 

Care should be taken in cutting out and inserting 
queen cells, not to indent them in any way, and also 
to have the pieces fit nicely. If not done neatly, the 
bees may become dissatistied with your awkward 
work and tear it down. Novice, whose head is full 
of good thoughts on apiculture, speaks of a little 
eake cutter with sharpened edge to mark the shape 
and size of the piece to be cut out, and its counter- 
part to be inserted. The operation should be per- 
formed with a sharp pen-knife, having a thin narrow 
blade. In 2 or3 days, you may look out for a batch 
of extra good queens. This operation may be ex- 
tended to the utmost capacity of your choice queens, 
and your strong colonies to be divided into nuclei. 
The queenless colonies that you employ to start 
queen cells must be kept strong, by giving them 
capped brood occasionally. 

If this mode of queen raising, which is perhaps the 
most generally adopted by experts, does not meet 
your demands, then we would refer you to the arti- 
ficial method which you may find described in the 
A BC of Bee Culture, under the head of “ Lamp 
Nursery.” J. ASHWORTH. 

Lansing, Mich., Feb. 5, 1880. 


Now, friend A., I havea little fault to find, 
not with your directions, and perhaps not 
with youatall. It is this: Some of you 
folks at Lansing, Mich., our friend Cook 
particularly, have condemned dollar queens, 
in the strongest terms. Well, when you pro- 
posed to write some directions for queen 
rearing, as you hailed from Lansing, Micb.., 
I congratulated myself upon the prospect of 
being told just how to raise queens worth 34 
or S85 apiece, and, after reading your direc- 
tions through very carefully, I am disap- 
pointed to find that it is exactly as we do 
raise queens, and precisely the plan I have 
given inthe ABC. We can raise queens 
on that plan not only for a dollar, but, for 
orders by the hundred, for 60e., without any 
trouble at all. The lamp nursery inno way 
changes the result, for it takes only ye 
cells. There are a few who still insist that 
we cannot raise good queens for a dollar. 
Well, what more should we do, if we were 
going to raise $5.00 queens? Doolittle has 
given one idea on the subject, in saying that 
we must get cells from some colony that has 
produced them under the natural swarmin 
impulse, without being queenless. Such 
queens, without doubt, will cost more, but 
has it been proved that they are any better 
than those raised by the plan just given, af- 
ter all? 
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Heads of Grain, 
From Different Fields. 


FRAMES ALL IN ONE PIECE. 
Y bees did very well last season. I started 
MM with 5 stands, sold 2, and increased from 3 
— to 15, and have taken 265m. of honey. 
just finished up my hives and frames for this season. 
I think I have made an improvement in the way of 
making frames, as I made all the last lot of frames 
in one piece. To make them in this way, you must 
cut 3 grooves in your piece, so it will bend without 
breaking. Then bend it up and nail one corner. To 
make the supporting-arms, tack small strips of tin 
on each side of 2 corners of the frame. 
Pleasant Hill, S. C., Jan. 2),’80. W.S. CANTHEN. 


The plan of making brood frames all in 
one piece is not new. Two objections have 
always stood in the way: one is that the top 
bar needs to be heavier than the rest of the 
frame, and the other is that it is inconvenient 
getting a comb guide in cheaply and secure- 
ly. If we are going to use the wired frames 
recently described. both of these objections 
are obviated. In them, no comb guide is 
wanted at all, and the top bar need be no 
heavier than the bottom bar. JI am not sure 
that a full 3-16 of an in., all around, would not 
answer every purpose fora frame. If we use 
a corner like our new section box, we can, 
—. dispense with bottom corners, and 
thus have a frame equally good, and very 
much cheaper. 

HOW CHEAP SHOULD WE GET WIRED 
FRAMES OF FDN.? 

With Given’s press, we could then get up 
frames filled with wired fdn., ready for the 
hives—how cheap do you suppose? Wired 
frames, without bottom corners, all put up. 
can be made for $4.00 per hundred ; if friend 
Given can fill 8, L. frames, with one pound 
of wax, the fdn. could be furnished all put 
in the frame, for $6.00 per hundred. making 
only 10c. apiece for wired frames all ready to 
hang in the hives. If he will do his part by 
furnishing a press that will raise walls on 
such thin sheets, I will try to do the rest of 
it. We shall want some better method of 
making wax sheets, to get sheets of an even 
thickness, and so thin that a pound will 
cover 8 square feet. The inside of an L. 
frame is just about one square foot. 


CHAFF HIVES, BY AN A BC SCHOLAR. 

I commenced 2 years ago, with 3 colonies in old 
boxes. I transferred them to movable-frame hives 
of my own make, the first lever saw. I made them 
after your directions. I have now 11 standa, all in 
good fix, packed in chaff, 4 of them in chaff hives. 
Last season, I averaged 45 th. from my chaff hives, 
and nothing from the others. I would not give one 
chaff hive for 2 of any other kind. 

The success I have had with bees is causing quite 
a bee fever. I have done but little yet, but it is so 
much better than my neighbors have done with their 
old box hives, that they think I am doing wonder- 
fully. They have come 7 and 8 miles to see my hives 


and several have spoken to me to make hives for 
them and transfer their bees. 
Rono, Perry Co., Ind., Feb. 3, 1880, 


J. R. HARDIN, 


I have | 


| bee-keeping. 


LONG LIVED QUEENS. 

A few thoughts were suggested to me by reading 
Doolittle’s article in Jan. number on queen rearing. 

In the first place, we should select a queen to rear 
from, that has passed into her second year; or, if 
she is in her third year, she would be better, provid- 
ed she maintains her ability to keep her hive fully 
stocked. Queens raised from such a mother would 
be apt to inherit this valuable trait of queens, and I 
think it should receive the attention of all careful 
bee-keepers. By pursuing a course of careful selec- 
tion, it is possible to lengthen the usefulness and 
value of aqueen. It might also be the means of giv- 
ing longer lived workers, but this could only be 
ascertained by experiment, and tests of their age. 
Even if the age of bees could be increased 2 or 3 
weeks only, it would be an item both in the laying of 
eggs and brood rearing, and the consequent economy 
of stores. I believe bees are very susceptible of 
improvement by care and good judgment, also of 
injury by neglect and want of thoughtful care. I 
have been led to these thoughts, in part, by the 
memory of a queen owned by me some I4 years ago, 
which reached the age of 4 years, and to which I 
attri»ute, in no small degree, my early success in 
I have been anxious to know more of 
the condition of the Italian bee in its home in Italy, 
and to have ap honest statement, by actual observ- 
ers, as to whether they are all absolutely pure in the 
districts from which they have been imported. 

JOHN BAIRD. 

Elm Grove, Ohio Co., W. Va., Feb. 3, 1880. 

Long lived, prolific queens are certainly 
very desirable, and, as the matter which 
friend B. takes up is one that has received 
comparatively little attention, I think it 
should be looked into. The queens that 
come from Italy do, assuredly, produce 
workers having the three bands as explained 
in the A B C, differing entirely, in this re- 
spect, from the black bees and hybrids of our 
own country. I have now imported largely, 
and from different localities, and, in view of 
the above, I am satisfied that there are no 
black bees or hybrids in Italy, at least in the 
districts from which our queens have come. 
If you examine the tests as I have given 
them, I think you will all agree with me. 


ALSIKE CLOVER. 

I would say to some of the Alsike-clover men, 
that here, when it is once sowed, it never runs out. 
I have some in a meadow, that has been mowed four 
years, and it has increased every year. It was mixed 
in the timothy seed when I bought it. One of my 
neighbors sowed some about the same time, and 
there is plenty vet. The soil, in the first case, was a 
sandy loam; in the last case, clay. 

HONEY FROM RED CLOVER. 

The aftermath of red clover was covered with 
bees for 2 weeks, but there is but little grown here. 
I transferred a new swarm the I5th of Aug. They 
were hybrids. I gave them 4 frames of comb, and 
not a pound of honey, and they filled their hive with 
comb and honey to overflowing. I did not feed them 
at all. It was an after swarm, but now they are as 
beavy a colony, in bees, as I have. I don’t think 
the queen has stopped laying this winter, as they 
have been down cellar through the chilly weather, 
and carried out pleasant days. J.S. TERRELL. 

Ridgeville, Ohio, Feb. 1, 1880. 
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GRAPE SUGAR THAT WILL KILL BEES. 


Some little time ago came a lump of sugar 
and the following : 

[ send you by mail to-day a sample of the grape 
sugar made at Sagetown, Ill. I tried making candy 
of it by your recipe in Oct. number of GLEANINGS, 
but failed to get it to barden, and shall have to try 
it again. W. H. McQuIstTon. 

Monmouth, Warren Co., Ill, Dec. 19, 1879. 


The sugar was of a dirty yellow color, and 
the taste was not only bitter, but had an of- 
fensive flavor of chemicals. I wrote our 
friend not to use it by any means, and sent 
him a sample of our own. 


I received your postal in regard to sample of sugar 
sent, and thank you for the advice, “ not to feed it;” 
for, having tried it on two stocks, they both died, 
and T know no other reason for their dying. 

W. H. McQuiston. 

It seems as if the Buffalo factory improved 
on every ton of sugar they send us. It is 
now so white and of such a pure sweet that 
itis not bad confectionery just as it is bro- 
ken out of the barrels. Both in appearance 
and taste, it is slowly but surely coming 
nearer and nearer to very white, pure, can- 
died honey. If the flavor of basswood or 
clover honey were added to it, and its candy- 
ing property corrected a little, it would be 
almost, if not quite, honey made from Indi- 
ancorn. Let the manufacturers go on im- 
proving in its manufacture, and put it right 
into the market under its true name, and 
nobody has anything to fear from it. 


A HOME-MADE WAX-EXTRACTOR, 

Mr. A. Meder once told me his experience in ren- 
deripg wax, which I think would benefit many a one 
who is not able to procure a wax-extractor. He 
took a small flour sieve, with tin rim, and put there- 
in his broken comb, and set it over a washpan a lit- 
tle larger than the sieve. He put some water in the 
washpan, and set the whole in the oven of a cook- 
ing stove. He assured me that the pure wax was 
down in that water quicker than it would have been 
with an extractor, and with less heat; and there is 
room for improving it greatly. A. SCHNEIDER. 

Louisville, Ky., Dee. 22, 1879. 

_ Many thanks, friend 8. The idea is quite 
ingenious, and, since you speak of it, 1 am 
sure it can not fail to be valuable, inasmuch 
as one does not have to touch the wax at all. 
I do not know why a wooden sieve would 
not answer, although they are not so tidy. 
Wood sieves will be found in our 10 ec. coun- 
ter, and tin-rimmed sieves in our 25 ¢. coun- 
ter. Tin pans for each, at the same prices. 
Just think of it! a wax-extractor, small 
size (3 qt.). complete, for only 20 c.; larger 
ones, Capacity 2 gallons, only 50¢e. A very 
large sieve will not be needed, for you can 
open the oven door and put in pieces of 
comb, just as you do with the ordinary wax- 
extractor; but, O my friends, beware you 
do not drop wax into the oven, and forget 
and let the whole arrangement boil over. 

Perhaps the oceasional addition of cold wa- 

ter to the pan might be well. Tell your 

friend M. it looks as if we owed him a big 
debt of gratitude ; and. boys, let us remem- 
ber him. 


Ilere is his reply: | 
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ANOMALIES IN SCIENCE. 

Friend Root :--Are there any known exceptions to 
ageneral lawin nature? Can a perfect animal be 
produced without the assistance of the male ele- 
ment? If drones hatched from the eggs of a virgin 
queen are capable of fertilizing a queen, the aftirm- 
ative of the above questions would seem to be prov- 
ed. Can a correct conclusion be arrived at in regard 
to these anomalies? Who shall decide? The last 
paragraph under the head of Drones, in A BC, seems 
to point in the direction of your decision. Let us 
hear from science. J. CHAPMAN, 

Home, Newaygo Co., Mich., Jan. 14, 1880. 

We meet with exceptions, or at least ap- 
parent exceptions, at almost every turn; and 
the fact that a queen bee willlay eggs which 
produce drones, without having met the 
inale, is one of these exceptions. If we look 
into the matter still further, however, we 
find that other insects, besides queen bees 
show this same singular feature, and then 
this seems in accordance with a law before 
unknown, instead of an exception. My con- 
jecture that a queen might even produce 
worker bees without fertilization is. if LT am 
correet, still in accordance with law. as 
found in some other insects. It is still un- 
decided as to whether drones from unfertile 
queens are useful or not. 


“VISIT”? FROM AN A BC SCHOLAR. 

Novice: - Owing to the inclemency of the 
weather, I have a spare half-hour to devote to 
“thinking.’’ Must Ltell you that I detest thinking 
to myself? and so lll drop you a line, provided you 
have no objections. Our bees are in‘ tip-top"’ or- 
der, look clean and bright, and are bringing in pol- 
len from maple and red-bud every minute when it is 
not showering down rain. Our rain showers to-day 
are exactly like the “ April showers’ we read about, 
but so seldom see, until late in the month of May. 

MOVING BEES OFTEN. 

I am just through moving my bees again. Poor 
things! I move them so often that it is a wonder 
they are not,in disposition, like the ** western man's” 
poultry. He moved so often that whenever a cov- 
ered wagon paused near the house, the chickens 
(thinking another move On the tapis) would instant- 
ly drop upon their backs and elevate their feet, in 
order to be tied readily. You may have heard of 
this circumstance before, but you were not acquaint- 
ed with the man in question, and I believe lam. I 
moved the bees 100 yards, and did as directed by 
several eminent bee keepers, in the last National 
Convention, — just moved the hives, and placed a 
board slanting, in front of each hive’s entrance, 
Not a bee returned to the old stand. I was truly 
pleased to find it such an easy matter, and so safe, 
with such a small quantity of exertion. Did I tell 
you that I am morbidly opposed to unnecessary bod- 
ily exertion? No? Well, truly, Lam. 

Several letters recently received induce me to be- 
lieve that South-western North Carolina, the Blue | 
Ridge Mountain district, is to be the future Eldorado 
of bee keepers. ‘Tis said that box-hive men make 
enormous yields of honey in that region. 

BORROWED THUNDER ! 

I was looking over my last year’s nuinbers of .1. 3B. 
J., and, on glancing over an article headed “ Uniting 
Bees,’’ on page 407, written by C. F. D., the language 
secmed familiar to me, and, after thinking Over it 
afew minutes. I believed it yours. IT picked up my 
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| 
volume (recently neatly bound) of GLEANINGS for 


1879, and on page 261, under heading ** Uniting Bees,” 
I found the same article written by yourself. C. F. 
DD. (was he bashful in not placing his full name to an- 
other man’s article?) evidently thought he was doing 
the A. B. J. aservice; but I doubt if the editors of 
that journal are of his opinion. R. C. TAYLOR. 

Wilmington, N. C., Jan. 28, 1880. F 

Thanks for your favorable report on set- 
ting a board before the hive, after moving 
the bees, friend T.: but are you sure it will 
always work as well? Were not the chick- 
ens you tell about of an unusually gentle 
breed ? Surely, such submissiveness would 
be a desirable trait. 

So far as I am personally concerned, I have 
no objection at all to having my writings 
copied, When they are of value; but for C. 
F. D.’s sake, I would enjoin him to remem- 
ber that such things are dangerous, for they 
are almost sure to be found out, as in the 
present case. The article you mention, I 
wrote originally as an answer to an inquiry, 
and it — be found entire on page 260, 
Oct. No..1877.. What pleased me most about 
your letter, friend T., was your very neat 
price list on a postal, pictures of queens and 
all, evidently p sont with the che irograph. I 
am glad to know you succeeded with it. 


IS ITALIAN BLOOD ** CATCHING ”’ ? 

The Italian queen you sent me last May, I intro. 
duced according to your books, and succeeded 
splendidly. I say they can’t be beat in the State. 
Also, IT had a colony of black bees standing about 
one yard from them, and to-day they are extra hy- 
brids. How does that come? There were many 
Italian drones last fall. Wehave 21 hives. We have 
lost none this winter. A. J. SAYER. 

Hartford City, Mason Co., W. Va., Jan. 10, 1880, 

I presume your black colony reared a new 
queen, and that she met one of the Italian 
drones. Italian bees would probably be 
found in the hive any way, if they were near 
together, for bees very often get into the 
wrong hive, in the working season, without 
being molested. 


WHAT TO DO WITH ODD-SIZED FRAMES. 

Friend Root :— Help me out of trouble. I bought 
some regular, standard, L. hives. The frames in my 
old hives are 4 in, shorter than I want them in L. 
hives. Now, would you cut comb out entirely, or 
take sides and bottom away and fasten the top 
piece in L. frame? Would you fill space left with 
fdn.? If hives are divided, will they swarm the 
same season, when worked for comb honey? 

JAMES SHORE. 

Germantown, Pa., Jan. 27, 1880. 

I would take the odd-sized hives and make 
kindling wood of all of them, saving only 
the combs. Of these, 1 would transfer only 
the good worker comb, using all the rest for 
wax. I would use fdn. to fill the empty 
space in transferring. TIlives that are di- 
vided will not be as likely to swarm, but it 
all depends on the season. With a steady, 
uninterrupted flow of honey, they may swarm 
again and again. 

RAISING BEES, AND THEN LETTING THEM ‘RUN OFF.” 

Those queens we got of you show really fine prog- 
eny, Which are of much better disposition than our 
black bees were. As we, ina quiet way, claim to be 
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your A BC scholars, and have your complete work, 
you may look fora statement of Our progress some 
time during the coming summer. I will say this 
much now: In the spring of 1878,we started with two 
stands; in the spring of ‘79, with three; and, from 
present indications, will have nine the coming 
spring. Last season we worked for increase, and 
two fine swarms got away from us. This coming 
season, we expect to work for honey, and perhaps 
raise queens. BiGGER & SWALLOW. 

Bellbrook, O., Jan. 8, 1880. 

If you are coming into the A BC class. my 
friends. you must not let your bees get away; 
it is too much trouble to raise them. Be- 
sides, when they go off they are almost sure 
to do it just before the honey season, or right 
in the midst of it. and that. you see, is a 
double loss. 


CALIFORNLA. 
We had a sharp spell of cold weather about Christ- 
mas, making ice half an inch thick in many places, 
in the county where tomato vines have heretofore 
come through the wintcr unharmed. The past sea- 
son has been harder on the bee keepers of Southern 
California than the dry season of 1877, and I am sat- 
istied that there will be fewer bees to begin the sea- 
son with, in this country, than we had two vears ago. 
The past week has been warm enough for bees to 
tly, and the prospect now is that they will be at 
work on the willows very lively during the coming 
week. Manzanita has been in bloom in the moun- 
tains for over a month, but it has been too cold for 
the bees to get any benefit from it. 
NATHAN H. SHAw. 
San Buenaventura, Cal., Jan. 19, 1880. 


TOADS AGALN, AND HIVES ON THE GROUND. 

I must tell you about my experience in following 
your advice. You recommend putting hives on the 
ground or on bricks; last spring, I tried it, as 
soon as I got bees into the Simplicities. I leveled 
up my bottom boards on 4 bricks, as you say, and 
thought, ** Well, I am all right now;" and, to im- 
prove on your improvement, I put up a slanting 
alighting-board, and it was just grand to see the bees 
alight and travel up the board right into the hive. I 
happened to be near one evening, just about dusk, 
when I saw a number cf toads about the hives. Sol 
watched a short time, until one mounted the alight- 
ing-board, and I knew in a moment what was up. 
Before it was fully dark, I had killed 26 toads. I 
changed the hives the next day by planting a piece 
of 4.x 6 scantling, 3 ft. long, and leaving 12 in. out of 
the ground, and nailing a plank on the top, on which 
I set the hive, leaving the plank projecting enough 
for the bees to alight on. After that I had no troub- 
le. T. L. DAVIDSON, 

Early Branch, Hampton Co., 8. C., Jan, 23, 1880. 

IT should object to your aaah friend D., 
beeause it will soon warp and prove unsight- 
ly, and inconvenient for the bees. The in- 
convenience of having hives so perched up 
on a stake, when extracting, putting up 
pounds of bees, etc., to say nothing of having 
heavily laden bees fall to the ground (a prey 
to the toads after all), to me would more 
than counterbalance the time occupied in 
killing the toads, as vou did the first night. 
If you followed that up, you would be rid ot 
them in a very short time. I dislike the 
idea of killing the poor things. and. as they 


so, 
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are well known to be so useful in gardens, | 
can we not have a garden so fenced up that 
the toads can be kept inside the inclosure, 
and allowed to live in peace and usefulness ? 


CHAFF HIVES VERSUS CELLAR WINTERING. 

Last November, I put the most of my bees in the 
cellar, except a few which I left on their summer 
stands, with cushions on the sides andontop. They 
have wintered well, but the weather was warm and 
wet in Jan., which caused the cellar to be very damp; 
so I took 3 outdoor, and made chaff hives. The in- 


side shell, I made of common lath; it struck me that | 


the cracks between the lath would be grand for ven- 
tilation. I have been looking over about 30 colonies 
in the cellar to-day, and found 2 nearly dead with 
the dysentery, with plenty of sealed honey. 

Now, I want to know if bees are as liable to the 
dysentery when packed in chaff on summer stands; 
and whether or not the damp cellar is the cause of 
dysentery in this case. Now, would it be safe for 
me to make outside shells, 4 in. larger than the reg- 
ular hives, and pack in chaff? The hives are % 
thick; or would you advise the inner shell thinner? 

Meredith, N. Y., Feb. 5, ’80. O. R. MUNSON. 

I think the bees are less liable to dysentery 
when outdoor, packed in chaff ; and, besides, 
if a suitable day occurs, they can then always 
tly out, of their own accord, and without any 
disturbance, such as carrying them out 
necessarily produces. Lath for the inside of 
chaff hives will answer nicely. I know of 
no objection, other than that it is a great 
deal of work. I first made the inside of nar- 
row strips. I think thin wood is far better 
than inch boards, for the inner walls of chaff 
hives, for the reasons given. 


EARLY QUEENS FROM THE SOUTH. 
As it is just fun to raise queens here, by your di- 
rections given in the A BC, I would like to know, if 


I should succeed in raising a good quantity of early, | 


untested queens from an imported mother, if I could 
sellthem. As there are but few bees in this neigh- 
borhood, I think the most of them will prove pure; 
at least, the early ones did last season. 

Pleasant Hill, S. C., Feb. 5,°80. W.S. CANTHEN. 

Just go right to work and raise the queens, 
friend C., and I think I can pay you one 
dollar each for all you will deliver to me 
in March or April. A great many of our 
Southern friends have undertaken to do it, 
but I have never been able, so far, to get any 
until about the first of May. 


SIMPSON AND SPIDER PLANTS, AND TEACHING BEES 
TU GATHER HONEY. 

The Simpson honey plant that I got of friend 
Simpson, bloomed the first year as much as it could 
bloom the second year. I have had spider plants in 
my garden before I knew they were honey plants, 
but I never saw bees working on them; so I took a 
piece of comb honey, put it in front of a hive, got it 
full of bees, and the n put them among the plants. 
In this way, I got them to work on the spider plant. 

Louisville, Ky., Jan. 9,’80. Louris HOFSTATTER. 

Those Simpson plants that friend S. sent 
out were extra nice, well rooted ones, and I 
hope he will have some more like them this 
spring. I have before imagined there was 
honey in the fields, which the bees had not 
discovered, and, as some colonies seem al- 
ways behind others. is not this the reason? 


Is not this the new trait that friend Hasty 
wants to develop ? viz., a wide-awake dispo- 
sition which wiil induce the bees to search 
for and discover the honey, the minute the 
blossoms begin to open. 


REPORT FROM AN A B C SCHOLAR IN COLORADO. 
I started last spring with one swarm of the yellow 
banded tribe, and have now 6 good swarms. I never 
| tried to handle bees before last spring. Last fall, I 
took from those swarms, 200 fb. of comb honey, and 
| left from § to 10 frames of honey to the swarm, to 
winter on. The frames are 12xl4in. I laid strips of 
wood across the frames, and then a chaff cushion, 10 
in. thick, over them, and a cusbion at each end, and 
2 feet of chaff at the back and ends, leaving the 
fronts as in summer. Are they cartd for right, to 
stand the winter? 
HONEY FROM THE OAK. 

T read in GLEANINGS about the bees working on 
the oaks. They work briskly on them here, but 
make dark honey from it. H. H. C. BREECE. 

Greenwood, Custer Co., Col., Dee. 2 22, 1879. 


TAKING BEES OUT OF A TREE IN JANUARY. 

On the 30th day of January, I cut a bee tree, and 
transferred the bees to a Simplicity hive. The bees 
weighed one pound. I gave them 2 frames of honey, 
and packed them up in good condition with chaff. 
By using caution, can I keep them until honey 
comes inthe spring? ITamonlyin my ABC. Any 
information would be thankfully received. They 
are doing nicely to date, yet it is quite cold. 

Bean Blos:om, Ind., Feb. 4,°80. W.PARMERLEE. 

There will be no trouble in keeping them, 
I think, if you feed them so they do not 
starve. 

FROM NEW ZEALAND. 

Dear Brother:—1I am threatened with the bee 
fever; and, just while I am brim-full, let me say a 
few words by way of casing the pressure on my 
brain. This is the way it came about. I began a 
few months ago to read ** Bee-Keeping,’’ by Quinby. 
I became deeply interested, made a box hive, and 
waited for swarming time (as swarms are given 
away here). In the meantime, I read up “ Bee- 
Notes’’ in the American Agriculturist, from 1876 to 
present time. I found myself (and Quinby) far be- 
hind the times. I built a new Quinby Observatory 
hive, and a swarm put into that, a month ago, has 
about half filled the space with comb. I have had 
another swarm in a common box, about the same 
length of time. So I have started bee-keeping. 

Last Christmas, I paid a visit to Oamaru (33 miles 
south), to my friend, and brother in the Lord, F. 
Every. He brought to my notice your journal, 
GLEANINGS, With which I was surprised and delight- 
ed; most especially, when I found you to be on the 
Lord’s side. He lent me 11 numbers. I have read 
4 of them and run through the others, and my brain 
is just on the whirl. So much is said about blacks, 
hybrids, and Italians, that I am fairly puzzled to 
know what kind mine are. They are brown bees, 
and are just the same (so far as I know) as all the 
bees I ever saw, either here or in England. I en- 
close samples, which please notice in GLEANINGS. 

In my enthusiasm, I have carried along a Christian, 
Mr. Rout, who writes you by this mail to order the 
GLEANINGS and A. B. J. F. Every, or his brother 
J. H. Every,— Dunedin, has, I believe, ordered a 
Simplicity hive from you, which I hope to see when 
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it arrives, 
pondence with you, that will be a source of pleasure 
and profit here below, and a never ending acquaint- 
ance above, Iam W. H. CLEMO. 
Waimate, Canterbury, N. Z., Jan. 3, 1880. 


Many thanks, friend C. The bees you 
send are the common, black bees of our own 
country. Do you know how they got on 
your island? That is, were they brought 
there, or were they found when the first 
missionaries landed? I shall be very glad 
indeed, if I can help introduce our favorites 
to you, in a way that will contribute to the 
happiness and comfort of your people, and 
our brothers in the Lord. 


DOES CONFINEMENT TO THE HIVES CAUSE DYSEN- 


TERY? 

The season of 1879 was the poorest for honey ever 
known in this locality; but bees are wintering very 
nearly as they did previous to 1871 and 2. There will 
be no loss in this locality, except by starvation, but 
loss from this cause will undoubtedly be considera- 
ble. I see an article going the rounds, which states 
that long continement to the hive is the cause of 
dysentery, the same writer also comparing bees to 
mankind. Are such people lunatics or don’t they 
know? I supposed that nature designed the honey 
bee as well as nearly all the insect creation to go in- 
to a partially dormant state on the approach of cold 
weather, and remain so for several months, without 
any injury to themselves whatever, provided their 
food, house, ete., is agreeable for them to spend the 
gloomy hours of winter in. If I have been laboring 
under false ideas, it is time 1 was corrected, and I 
hope that some kind brother among your many 
readers will rise up and explain. HIRAM Roop. 

Carson City, Mich., Feb. 8, 1880. 

Gently, friend R. Although I entirely 
agree with you in thinking that bees should 
not be compared with human beings, yet I 
think that dysentery is often cured by a 
change in the weather that permits the bees 
to tly freely. Whether it is the new honey 
and pollen, or their being able to empty 
themselves, so to speak, I am at present un- 
able to say positively. Some cases seem to 
indicate one conclusion, and others the other. 


KEEPING EXTRA QUEENS IN CAGES. 
A, 1. Root:— Excuse me for asking you a few ques- 
tions, as I am one of your A BC scholars. I have 
read your A BC book through twice, and cannot 
really satisfy myself just how to save my extra 
queens. I have 7 light swarms, each containing 
about two quarts of bees. Tought to have put two 
or three tegether when they swarmed; they would 
have done well, however, in an ordinarily good sea- 
son, but we had a very dry summer, and old swarms 
made no surplus, while latish, young swarms did 
nothing. Now these 7, light swarms all have gocd, 
fertile, black queens, and I do not want to kill any of 
them, but I want to put the 7 colonies into 3; how 
can I save the extra queens until ] want to use them? 
Please tell me. Can I cage them, and put the cege 
between the combs, in a swarm that has a queen, 
and not kick up a fuss in the hive? If so,do I want 
to put some worker bees in the cage with the queens? 
and how many with each queen? 
MAPLE SUGAR AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR CANDY. 
T went down cellar Saturday night, and looked 


Hoping this is the beginning of a corres- | 


over my 23 swarms. They were all right except 3, 
which were out of honey, or nearly so. I gave each 
a pound of dry maple sugar, in the cake, and they 
eat it like fun. Is that the right way to feed it. 
But very few bees have died in my hives yet; Ido 
not think there are over 2 quarts out of the whole 23 
swarms. I look to them every week, and keep the 
dead bees swept out of the hives clean. Some of the 
large swarms sweat a little, and the bottom boards 
are somewhat moldy, but I have a cellar that is very 
warm, so that potatoes are sprouting in it, and so 
dry that the sand will run in it like dry powder. 
Are they too warm, do you think? They stay in the 
hives all right, and are not noisy, but you can hear a 
gentle buzzing as you walk through among them. 
Greig, N. Y., Feb. 9, '80. R. P. LOVEJOY. 


You can save your queens by the plan you 
suggest, perhaps, but, friend L., why not let 
them go right along as they are, since you 
have wintered them thus far? A queen at 
liberty and laying is certainly worth more 
than one caged up, to say nothing of being 
far safer. You are on the right track, and 
have nothing to do but to go ahead, with the 
light you have. I have never fed any kind 
of candy with so good results, as with maple 
sugar. And I have decided this year, if it 
gets down to the price of coffee A, to buy all 
I can find. I once put over a colony, in 
March, a cake which had been made in a pan, 
and they ate it all in about a month, and 
built up into a powerful colony, almost ready 
to swarm, before natural sources yielded at 
all. Just put some maple sugar cakes over 
those weak colonies, and build them up. 
You will get along about as fast as by doub- 
ling. and you will have 7 colonies instead of 
3. Your cellar is an excellent one I should 
say, but I would prefer to have the bees I am 
feeding, outdoor. When it is necessary to 
keep surplus queens, they should have a good 
lot of young bees in the cage with them, and 
there 1s so much danger of the cluster’s mov- 
ing away from them, thus letting them get 
chilled, I think I would prefer to have them 
in the house, where you can look at them 
quite often. 

FLAT-BOTTOMED FDN. STARTERS, ETC. 

I have used and sold considerable flat bottomed 
fdn. for starters in sections, 10 sq. ft. to the pound. 
Iam convinced that the bees have to work the flat 
bottomed cell into natural shape by some means, as 
[ never yet have seen any honey stored or brood 
raised, until the fdn. was so fixed. For this reason, 
I think, if we can get fdn. of natural shape, and thin 
enough for starters in sections, it will be preferable 
to the flat bottomed cell. Neither do I think very 
favorably of high side walls. They only tend to make 
the comb tough when one wants to eat it. Ihave 
great doubts about the bees working it out as much 
as a great many claim they do. They will not draw 
the fdn., as we term it, unless there is a good tlow of 
honey, and then they have the means at their com- 
mand to add new wax. The high side walls are all 
right for fdn. designed for brood comb. Fdn. for 
the brood chamber should never be over 5 sq. ft. to 
the pound, to work successfully. I have just been 
reading your plan for setting fdn. starters. It is 
essentially the same as I have used the past two 
seasons. L. E. St. JOHN. 

Greene, Chen. Co., N. Y., Feb. 5, 1880. 
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THE SIMPSON HONEY PLANT. 

I have had it under cultivation for two years past. 
I planted seed in a hot-bed, about Apr. Ist, 1878. It 
came up well, and was transplanted about the middle 
of May. It bore transplanting as well as tomatoes, 
and grew finely to about 6ft. in hight. It commenc- 
ed to bloom Aug. Ist. I watched the first tlowers 
anxiously, and there stood the honey; the flowers 
were full tothe brim. For two days they were to be 
seen so, after which the bees would get there before 
I did, and they kept the honey almost out of sight all 
the time. It ceased blooming about Oct. Ist. 

Last year, it came up early and strong, grew well, 
and commenced blooming a month earlier than the 
year before, and attracted lots of hornets, wasps, 
and flies, but no bees looked after it until about the 
Ist of Aug., although there was very little to gather 
elsewhere. But after Aug. Ist there was no more 
room for wasps and flics, for the bees took posses- 
sion of every flower and held possession as long as it 
bloomed, which was until Sept. 5th. 

GOLDEN ROD HONEY. 

After Sept. Ist, we had an abundance of golden-rod 
that gave large quantities of honey, not only keep- 
ing the bees breeding late, but giving them plenty 
to winter on, and quite a large surplus for me; and 
it was the richest, toughest stuff of any thing inthe 
honey line which I ever saw. This was probably 
owing to the very dry, warm autumn we had. Dur- 
ing Oct., we had some very warm weather, and I 
tried extracting some of it, but it didn’t work at all 
well; I couldn't get the combs clean, even with a 
high velocity, and it would fly out over the top of the 


extractor in fine spray that covered every thing near | 


with a film of honey, and looked like dew on the 
grass (this certainly was “honey dew”). I had as 
good success in raising queens in Oct., as I had in 
July. There were lots of drones until the middle of 
Nov. 

THE RED CLOVER QUEEN. 

I must have a queen from that stock that gives so 
much honey. I have one colony of the same kind. 
For two years they have given me more than double 
what the yard has averaged, and I don’t keep any 
poor stocks either. It never seems to be very strong 
in bees, but the honey comes right in, and is as 
beautiful as the best. The queen is pure, and the 
daughter of an imported queen. 

SIZE OF ENTRANCES TO HONEY BOXES. 

Can it be that the great majority of us are on the 
wrong track in reference to the size of entrances to 
the boxes (see Bee-notes in American Agriculturist, 
for last Oct.). If more honey will be stored with 
larger entrances, larger they must be; for it is the 
honey we are after. That is where our bread and 
butter comes from, and the wherewith to pay our 
debts. I should like to hear what others have to say 
about the size of the entrances. C. H. RUE, 

Manalapan, N. J., Jan. 30, 1880. 

If your extractor is of recent make, I hard- 
ly think it will produce any “honey dew,” 
even if you have thick, golden-rod honey, 
friend R. Thered clover queen is all right so 
far, and bids fair to become the mother of a 
great family, if we are enabled to fill all the 
orders for her daughters. I think it very 
likely thatsome of the honey boxes used are 
badly deficient in giving the bees entrances 
large enough, but Lam sure our arrangement 
of section boxes and separators gives all the 
entrance that can be of any possible advant- 
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age to the bees. They go all over the —_— 


| them out, to my sorrow. 


Mar. 


story almost as well as if there were no divi- 
sions at all. 


AN A B C SCHOLAR’S REPORT. 

I commenced in the spring of '79 with 14 colonies, 
part of them being weak. I transferred one of them 
to make sure that I could do that kind of a job; in- 
creased by 15 natural and one artificial swarm, and 
lost the first natural one. It was quite cool nights, 
so I put on the entrance blocks at night, and did not 
take them off the next morning, and “roasted” 
I doubled the rest up to 
25, alltold. Of 2 dollar queens, I lost one introdue- 
ing (your moral, * Do not introduce the bees with 
the queen,”’ did not get into Wisconsin soon enough), 
but the other one I put intothe artiticial swarm, and 
it was received with smiles. I have some doubt 
whether she is pure or not. I gave the queenless 
stock eggs from her, and they reared a queen that 
showed four bands and a ring (the mother had five 
and a ring) Most of her bees show three bands 
plainly. I have seen two or three, however, that 
looked doubtful, but they were too quick for me, so 
I did not get a chance to test them. I got 3 Ib. of 
fdn. at the same time IT got the queens. I had bees 
that would build straight combs without comb- 
guides, and some that would not with them. I tried 
starters in the brood frames, from 1% in. to half 
shects, and every one were worked straight. So I 
have come to the conclusion, that if a person can 
not afford to use full sheets, it will pay him to use 
narrow strips, for the bees take to them with a will, 
and build straight combs, as fay as my experience 
goes. 

TRIANGULAR STARTERS. 

I tried pointed and straight starters in the sec- 
tions, but the flow of honey stopped just about then, 
so I did not have a chance to test them; but all the 
difference I can sec in favor of the pointed is, that 
its lower edge has a longer line than the straight, 
therefore more bees can attach themselves to it at 
the same time to build comb. I believe I will try 
some in the brood frames next season, where the 
length of line will be enough greater to detect any 
difference which there may be in building them out. 

We have had two very poor seasons, and if next is 
no better, [think I shall have to speak for a stall in 
Blasted Hopes; but will not blast the bees if I do. 

I have had a notion in my head since last fall; 
viz., a machine that will take a board the right 
length for half a hive, and when it gets through it 
will be all ready to put together. If it can be done 
(and I think it can), it would send the cost of hives 
clear down cellar. Perhaps you and Mr. Gray could 
produce the kind of machine that would do the 
work. F. O. POLLEYS. 

La Crosse, Wis., Jan. 31, 1880, 


It is well for us to have a caution every 
now and then about smothering bees, as well 
as about introducing queens. I fear youare 
a little hasty in saying your bees have four 
bands anda‘ ring.’ Read what the A BC 
says about it, and then take another look, 
friend P. Your idea in regard to the ad- 
vantage of triangular starters may be cor- 
rect. Mr. Gray and I have talked a great 
deal about a machine that would take in 
rough boards and turn out finished hives, 
and there is no great difficulty in doing it. 
But suppose, after we get it built at a great 
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expense, something turns up so that we want 
a hive made differently ; who would take the 
machine off our hands? This is one of the 
great troubles in making expensive, auto- 
matic machinery. 


THE FIELD OF GLEANINGS. 

I find it does not do to make much noise in GLEAN- 
INGS about any thing in the bee-line, except one is 
prepared to supply applications. My notice of the 
Symphoricarpus brought me inquiries and orders 
from the extremes of our own country, from British 
and continental Europe, and even from Australia. 
Although away down at the bottom of the * class”’ I 
had to respond in a fraternal way, as best I could, 
with seeds or plants. 

Perhaps it is not the circulation of GLEAN- 
INGS SO much as itis that all who read it, 
read itso intensely, if that is the proper ex- 
pression. It is something like a live pray- 
er meeting; all are interested in every thing 
that is said, and most ail of us have some- 
thing to say. I hardly know how it comes, 
for it does not seem to be my doing. 

SECOND GENERATION FROM IMPORTED MOTHERS. 

I lost the queen you sent me, and tind that one 
raised in the same hive, from her eggs, produces 
more highly colored workers and drones than the 
original did. Whether this is common or not I do 
not know. 

The second or third generation seem, al- 
most invariably, to be lighter colored and 
prettier bees. 

The winter here is very mild. Not more than two 
weeks at a time, I think, were bees without a fly, 
and, after the worry of last summer in Italianizing, 
it just makes me feel good to see my yellow pets go 
for water in January. My reconstructed dry-goods 


boxes seem to answer all the purposes of a chaff | 


hive, both summer and winter. 
VENTILATION FOR SIMPLICITY COVERS. 

I have been troubled for want of top ventilation in 
Simplicity hive; in fact, [have been obliged to throw 
the cover on one side, and use chaff cushions instead. 
As cold weather came on, the warm air would con- 
dense inside the cover. I wish you or Mr. Gray or 
some other of the “class leaders "’ would point a way 
out of that trouble. 

Use the story and a half covers, friend T.. 
if beesare to be kept in the Simplicity hives 
in cool or cold weather: this is just what 
those covers are intended for. 

MAKING THE WATER TO RUN OFF FROM SIMPLICITY 
COVERS. 

We have overcome the difficulty of having rain- 
water lying on the outside of the top, by having a 
sort of clamp, in which we put the top so as to have 
the shoulder groove on the end of the top a little 
shallower in the middle, so that when nailed down it 
rounds off to both sides, and no water lies on the 
eover outside, and I think it quite a desideratum, 

G. W. THOMPSON. 

Stelton Nurseries, Middiesex Co., N. J., Jan. "80. 

I have often made covers slightly round- 
ing, as you suggest, by warping them a lit- 
tle. just before we cut the rabbets around 
the edge. By setting the back end of the 
hive a little higher than the front, we can 
have the water run off. and still have a flat 
cover. I have several times thought it was 
much harder on the paint, where the water 


remained sometime on hives that stwod ex- : 


very prolific; she was reared in August. 


actly level. The chaff-hive covers have so 


little surface that is exactly level, [ suppose 
it will not matter. 


DRONES IN JANUARY. 

I was very agreeably surprised yesterday, while 
overhauling my bees, to find drones and about 160 
cells of drone brood partly capped. The hive con- 
tains a large amount of worker brood. If I had 
known I had drones, I would have had some queens 
ready. [shall experiment soon, if the weather keeps 
warm. It is pleasant now, and the bees have been 
out in force nearly every day this month. Get your 


| queens ready, and I will give you a dozen or two 


drones, if it Keeps warm. The queen is a hybrid, and 
My bees, 
60 stocks, are in good order, and I expect to winter 
without loss. I always rear queens from the stocks 
that winter best, and have not lost a single colony in 
over four years. F. L. WRIGHT. 

Plainfield, Mich., Jan. 18, 1880. 

It is nothing so very strange, friend W., 
that you have drones now, with this very 
mild winter, but I think perhaps we would 
better not start any queens just yet, for the 
ground is now covered with snow, and it is 
winter after all. 

EGGS REMAINING DORMANT; DOOLITTLE’S THEORY. 

I have often noticed very young larv:e, in colonies 
that had been queenless 9 days or more. Said larviee 
was gencrally contined to one comb, near the center 
of the hive, with very young queen cells started 
thereon, while the adjoining combs contained sealed 
queen cells, nearly ready to hatch. Now, whence 
cometh this larviec, unless friend Doolittle’s theory 
be correct? I have noticed it alike in warm, as well 
as cool, weather, but generally in times of scarcity. 

Santa Paula, Cal., Jan. 12, ’80. R. TOUCHTON. 

At first, I was inclined to suggest a fertile 
worker; but, after giving the matter more 
thought, I remember having seen the same 
thing myself, quite a number of times, and 


| wondering if they did not, by some means, 


hold back, as it were, a few of the eggs, that 
they might be able to rearanother queen, if 
their first one was lost. I have given the 
matter some serious study, since friend D. 
advanced the idea, and the more I think of 
it, the more am [ inclined to think that he is, 
at least partially, right. Now how do the 
bees manage this matter? We can’t do it 
when we send eggs by mail; or, at least, we 
have not been able to do it heretofore. 


A FEW REMARKS ON QUEEN-REARLING, ETC. 
Our friend Doolittle gives us a fewinteresting and 
valuable ideas on queen-rearing, in which he does 
not very highly approve of artificialiy ‘‘started”’ 
cells. I would like to offer a few remarks for your 
criticisia as wellas friend Doolittle’s. Of course, we 
know if we have the natural cell from which to rear 
our queens, we have all that can be desired; and one 
like Mr. D., who has his bees all in one yard, can 
easily use natural cells; but as I have had bees in as 
many as 6 or 8 different places, I must use other 
means than natural swarming, and proceed as is pos- 
sible. Deprive a stock from which you wish to rear 
cells, of all unsealed brood. The stock must contain 
many young as well as old bees. Insert in its center 
a comb, containing egys only, from your breeding 
stock. lu this cuse they have ouly newly laid eggs 
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from which to start cells, and your queens will nor¢ 
hatch in 6 or 7 days, but you can look for them in 
about 10 or 12 days. So far as my experience goes, 
these queens are as good as those from natural cells; 
at least, I have had them live 3 years and continue 
prolific too. I think the artificial cells that trouble 
us are those which are started with larvie 3 or 4 days 
old, and hence produce seven-day and short-lived 
queens. I have also bad queens of the late Mr. 
Quinby’s artificial rearing, which were as prolific as 
could be wished, for 3 years. 
TO PREVENT COVERS FROM LEAKING. 

If Mr. Frank Taber will use covers having a slight 
slant, and a ridge board about 2 in. wide, with nails 
long enough to clinch, driving about 3 on each edge, 
and then paint, he will have no farther trouble. 
This is preferable to using screws, and not one-tenth 
the cost. 


WABBLING SAWS, AND HOW TO “ WABBLE”’ THEM 
WITHOUT COLLARS. 


If friend Scovell’s saw (page 29, Jan. No.) has 
proper rapidity, and if, for a long board, he uses a 
gauge on both sides, or firmly holds it to the one 
side and does not crowd his saw, he will find one saw 
all that is needed so far as the wabbling of the board 
is concerned. I have grooved nearly or quite ', in. 
wide by °; in. deep, in hard wood (cherry), with 's in. 
saw and only one gauge, without the least trouble. 
It is not necessary to have collars to wabble a saw. 
Take a piece of rubber or leather of the proper 
thickness and }, in. square, put one piece between 
the saw and collar on one side, 21d another on the 
opposite side of the arbor and saw, both pieces, of 
course, near the edge ofthe collar. If your saw cuts 
too wide, you can tighten the nut a little, which will 
straighten the saw, and the small bit of rubber or 
leather will ‘“‘give’’ so you can get the desirable 
wabble quicker than by using a collar. 

Scriba, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1880. F. H. CYRENIUS. 


FDN. MACHINE WITH WOOD ROLLS. 

There now! I have gone and done it; I have con- 
structed a fdn. machine with wooden rolls; in fact, 
the whole machine is wood, with no metal about it, 
not evenanail. The rolls are 5 in. long, and 4 1-5 in. 
in circumference. I believe it would be equal to 
metal rolls, if the rolls were 9 or 10in. in circumfer- 
ence. The timber I selected for the rolls and boxes 
is known here by two names, Sarvess Berry, and 
May Cherry. I do not know its true name. The 
wood is very hard and compact. When seasoned, it 
is harder than apple tree, very fine grained, and 
tough. Iean make fdn. thick orthin, as IT like. I 
will send you a sample, and [ think you will say it is 
pretty well done for one who never saw a machine, 
or even the fdn., except a small piece sentme asa 
sample. 

The sample of fdn., although some of the 
cells are a little irregular, is extremely well 
done, and, without doubt, will answer as 
wellas any flat bottomed fdn. You must be 
a genius indeed, friend C., to have engraved 
all those walls by hand, as I suppose you did. 

My 10 colonies of bees are wintering finely so far, 
all packed snugly in chaff, and I hope for a good 
season. I transferred 3 stocks (ali I had) last spring, 
and got about 65m. of surplus, and 7 swarms. 

HONEY FROM BLACK GUM. 

The most of my surplus was from the Black Gum. 

This is a honey bearing tree that I have seen by the 


thousands, but never saw it mentioned in the journ- , 


| al. 


The honey is not fit for table use, because of its 
bitter, pungent taste, and peculiar smell; but it is 
very valuable, as it comes in after apple and just be- 
fore white clover bloom. 

HOME-MADE SAW MANDRELS. 

I would advise those who have more money than 
time, to purchase their saw mandrels, saws, etc. of 
the manufactures; forthe time it takes to get a 
home-made mandrel to run right and true, as it 
should, will buy a new one, counting time at $1.00 
per 10 hours. I know this by experience with my 
mandrel (see p. 189, May GLEANINGS, ’79). Althcugh 
it runs well and true now, it took time, and patience 
too, to get it so; but for those who have plenty of 
time it will pay; for the knowledge gained, and the 
skill acquired, are worth a great deal. 

T. J. COOK. 


Mewpoint, Ind.. Feb. 7, 1880. 


DARK VERSUS LIGHT ITALIANS. 

My dark Italians are decidedly the best honey 
gatherers, and the best fighters, and the best to de- 
fend themselves and stores. Give me the dark ones. 
I have one stock of these dark bees which, if you 
open the hive to examine them, will, apparently, 
take sight at your face, and go for you 10 feet away, 
but they are good workers, no better, however, than 
the other dark ones. I have to subdue them with 
smoke before I open the hive. My Italians are more 
belligerent than my blacks. 

I believe your experience is that of others, 
in- regard to light and dark colored Italians, 
but when we say dark Italians, we by no 
means mean hybrids. ; 

GRAPE-SUGAR AND SYRUP. 

What is the difference between the syrup of com- 
merce, and glucose or grape-sugar? If lunderstand 
it rightly, the starch is first made into glucose or 
grape-sugar, then thinned and made into syrup. 
My bees will not touch the syrup. I cannot see the 
reason why, unless it is because there is more acid 
retained in the syrup than in the sugar or glucose. 

GEO. H. FORMAN, 

Ripley, O., Feb. 6, 1880. 

Grape sugar cannot be melted so as to 
make glucose, by any chemist or anybody 
else, so far as I have been able to discover, 
although the two substances are both made 
at the same factory, and are nearly identical 
in composition. 





SPRING DWINDLING. 

Is spring dwindling a disease to which bees are 
subject, oris it a natural result from the bee-keep- 
er’s carelessness? Has it ever been in accordance 
with your experience or observations, that a colony 
of bees which were encouarged to rear brood late in 
the fall, and entered the winter with plenty of young 
and active bees, a full supply of stores, and a suita- 
ble hive sufficiently protected from cold, have ever 
haddwindling? If this question can be answered 
negatively, can we not say that, by careful atten- 
tion, we no longer fear aloss from that cause? My 
idea is, should the season be an unfavorable one for 
bees to rear brood late, we should stimulate the 
queens, in this latitude, say from Sept. 25th, until 
the last of Oct., with plenty of good stores in the 
hive, and properly tucked up on their summer 
stands. I think, in that case, I would be willing to 
take the risk. 

I now have 128 colonies in gums and box hives, 
booked to be transferredin the spring. They are 
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all going into Simplicity hives; your hive and neat | 
little section boxes just take. 
When I get rightly set to work transferring ia the | 
spring, would it not be a nice and enjoyable affair, 
if Novice would slip up behind, and just take a peep | 
for afew minutes? Wishing you every success the | 
coming year, lam — R. B. Ropsrys. | 
Bloomdale, O., Feb. 5, 1880. 
I should be most happy to slip up behind, 
I am sure, friend R., but it looks now as if | 
ou would have to come here and “slip up | 
ehind,”’ for Iam getting chained to my | 
ost closer and closer every day, as it seems. | 
hope you are right about the spring dwind- | 
ling, but it is a matter on which ‘doctors’ 
very much “‘disagree.”’ 


THE ADAMS HORSE-POWER ; IT IS NOT A FAILURE 
AFTER ALL. 


In January GLEANINGS, some one was blaming 
you for describing the Adams Horse-power, as it led 
him to make one, and afterward throw it on the 
waste-lumber pile. For your benefit as well as his, I 
will tell you I know where there is a home-made one, 
which cost the owner only $7.00 besides his own la- 
bor. It runs a saw, with only ote horse, cuts sec- 
tions for sale, and everything else belonging to a 
complete hive. Instead of a rope, he uses a chain 
running on a pulley made to fit it. It does not 
stretch, run off, or slip, like a rope. I think if our 
friend had had a little more patience, and studied a 
while on it, he would have made a success of his. I 
tind it takes only a trifie to make a great difference 
with machinery. 

A TASTY APIARY. 

I have 20 swarms of bees in chaff hives painted up 
quite fancifully. They look like a little village; and, | 
as they face the road, I notice those passing gener- 
ally take a good look. LTintend sending you a picture 
of my yard when it is completed. [ take more com- 
fort with my bees than with anything else on the 
farm. 

MITCHELL AGAIN. 

One of the venders of Mitchell's hives visited this 
community and soon found a victim, getting a colt, | 
and a note to make up the amount of $100. He and 
his friends lost every bee they put into his hives. | 
The young man refuses to pay the note, and I guess | 
the claim won't be pushed. There are a few bee- 
keepers in this place that such fellows never visit. 
They don't like the looks of a well-regulated yard of 
chaff hives; it displays a kind of knowledge they do 
not care to face. If I succeed in wintering all my 
bees, I shall want a good many supplies for myself 
and customers, M. H. Hunt. 

Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich., Feb. 4, 1880. 

Many thanks, my friend. You say truly, 
that it takes but little to make machinery 
either a success or failure. Send a picture 
of that chaff-hive apiary, by all means. 
Mitchell’s tield is daily growing less and 
less, and, if we all take hold of the matter, 
he will soon be short of customers. 


SPIDER AND SIMPSON PLANTS GROWN IN BOXES. 

In reply to your article in Feb. GLEANINGS, on 
raising honey plants, I would say that I have been 
raising greenhouse and hot-bed garden plants for the 
last five years. If you think good, transplanted, and 
hardened plants could be sold by the dozen at 40 ¢., 
100 @ $3.00, 1000 @ $25.00, ** plants to be grown in 
amall boxes and sent by express,” I would undertake 
to raise a few thousand. I can’t raise more, because 


I need all my glass for cabbage and tomato plants, 
I would also like to give better rates; but as glass 
has gone up to $4.00 per box, I don’t see how I can 
do better. M. RISER. 

Columbus, O., Feb. 4, 1880. 

WHAT AN A B C SCHOLAR DID. 

Last spring I bought 6 colonies ef bees, but they 
were culls. The man I bought of had 27 colonies. 
He sold 4 or 5 at $6.00 a stand, then picked out 16 
colonies for himself, and I bought the 6 remaining 
ones for $21.00. Three of them were in common box 
hives, and the other 3 in frame hives. One of those 
in the frame hives almost perished. May 9th, I open- 


| ed the hive, and there was scarcely a pint of bees in 
| it, and only a little brood on 2 combs, 


Now I will tell 
you what my bees did for me. I increased the 6 to 
15, and besides that, I lost 3 swarms. Two went to 
the woods, and one went to a swarm that belonged to 
my uncle, and I let him have them. I took consid- 
erably over 200 lb. of surplus honey. It was mostly 
stored in 6-pound boxes. My new colonies are all in 
frame hives which I madeafter night. I sold enough 
honey, at 12!4 ¢c. per Ib., to amount to $24.82, or $3.82 


| more than my bees cost me; besides, I have 9 new 


colonies, which are all rich. HENRY LIPP. 
The Bend, Defiance Co., O., Feb. 5, 1880. 





BUCKWHEAT; IT IS SOMETIMES A FAILURE. 

I have this report to make on buckwheat: Last 
season, 5 acres of buckwheat were sown right over 
the fence from my bees, and 10 acres across the 
road; in short, about 100 acres were sown within 1! 
miles of them. The most of it was plowed under 
when it was in full bloom, or after it began to fade; 
but several pieces remained and ripened, and the 
bees seemed to work well on it each forenoon; but, 
strange to say, I did not get a pound of honey from 
itall. So TI have lost faith in buckwheat. 

A. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, O., Feb. 9, 1880. 

COCKROACHES IN BEE HIVES. 

Can you tell me how to rid my bee hives of cock- 
roaches? They are a perfect pest. Though they 
may not injure the bees, I am sure they eat honey, 
for I have seen them at it. They can run down 
among the bees, with impunity; by the time the bees 
realize that the roach was there, the latter is off 
again in some remote crevice. Powdered borax 
won't do any good at all, and I frequently find them 
so thick in my hives, that L am alarmed. To the 
person who will give me a sure way of easily getting 
rid of these pests entirely, without injury to the 
bees, or hives and fixtures (recipe to be sent by mail 
to me), I will send, at any time after March 15th, one 
Italian queen reared from imported mother, 

Wilmington, N. C., Feb. 7, 80. R. C. TAYLOR. 

Iam inclined to think, friend T., the in- 
sects only go there because of the warmth, 
and do no real harm to the bees or honey. 
My remedy would be to get the hives so full 
of bees they would find no room. Perhaps 
others can do better. 


TO MAKE LABELS ADHERE TO TIN. 
I will give you my preparation for labeling on tin. 
Boiling water 1 qt., pulverized borax 2 0z.; put in 
borax, then add gum shellac 4 0z., and boil until dis- 


solved. 
tin with borax water. 
Winooski, Wis., Jan, 22, 1880. 


For your gummed labels I merely wet the 
G. H. PIERCE. 
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Friend Root:—In reading friend Smith's article, 
Jan. No., page 27, it occurred to me that he might 
have made u mistake, and had a young queen raised, 
if he gave:the swarm no brood until July 20th. A 
young queen generally commences to lay within § or 
10 days after swarming. They had time to get a 
queen hatched by August Ist, and fertilized by the 
lth. I suggest that a young queen might have 
hatched and killed the other. 


Your suggestion is an idea I had not 
thought of; when we take into consideration 
the great difficulty of telling one queen from 
another, especially when they are unfertile, 
Lam inclined, too. to think that friend 8. 
was deceived, and.that a live queen had 
come from one of those torn down cells, and 
killed the other. ’ 

DO QUEENS EVER LAY IN A FINISHED QUEEN CELL? 

In the summer of '78, I had a box hive with a 10x12 
glass in one end, to which the ends of the combs 
were fastened. When about to swarm, the year be- 
fore, the bees had built cclls within an inch of the 
glass. Early in June, ’78, the bees enlarged the old 
cell cups to about half the size of queen cells. I 
watched closely, but could see nothing until at least 
a week after the cells were enlarged; then I saw 
very small larvee. Now the queen either laid in the 
cell after it was enlarged, or the bees moved the egg. 

I have always supposed that queens would 
lay, during swarming time, in a queen cell 
built out, but it may be that the bees put the 
eggs there. 

FDN. WITH SQUARE CELLS. 

Have you any reports of fdn. made by sawing 
squares in a block of wood for an impression? The 
eells are started square, and gradually assume the 
hexagonal form, and are drawn into regular comb. 
I think the bees make the base of the cells thinner, 
than they do the other kind of fdn., as they make 
the base the same as other comb. I tried it in quite 
a number of boxes, in cool weather. J. B. CASE. 

Baptisttown, N. J., Jan. 20, 1880. 

We had three reports last season from cells 
built on square fdn. (see pages 227, 239, 
and 273). but. as there is, to me, something 
very difficult to understand, about bees mak- 
ing comb from square cells. unless they tear 
it all down and build it entirely new, 1 have 
sent to friend F. fora piece of comb built 
from such fdn. Will you also send me a 
piece in a box, by mail? The idea seems to 
throw light on our project of being able to 
dip fdn. with walls on both sides. It seems 
that any sort of an outline, to guide the bees 
in making cells of the proper size, is all that 
is needed. Friend Abbott. of the British 
Bee Journal, for some months past, lias been 
talking of fdn. made by plates or rolls of 
wood, with round headed tacks or nails driv- 
en into them. The same idea was given in 
(ZLEANINGS several years ago, and fdn. that 
the bees would use was made by the plan, 
long before he mentioned it. It takes too 
much wax is all the trouble. 


AN ABC SCHOLAR IN TROUBLE; 
IN THE SPRING. 


My bees are bringing in pollen, and I find brood in 
one hive only. I have 15 stands,—5in the Simplicity: 
one in the L. hive, and the remainder in box hives. 
{ examined the Simplicities yesterday and found 
brood in only one, and could not tind the queen in 


QUEENLESS HIVES 


any of the others. I took one frame of brood, and 
put it in one of the other hives; was that right? I 
put the frame from the other hive in the place of 
the one I took out; was that right? My bees have 
plenty of stores. From one stand, on which I had 
left the second story, I took out yesterday 6 frames 
of sealed honey, and put in their place the same 
number of frames with fdn. The lower story was 
well supplied with stores, and the colony was strong, 
but there was no brood. I will examine again in a 
few days, if the weather keeps warm, for I still think 
the others have queens, and, if I can’t find br or 
the lady herself, L will take another frame from the 
one hive which has brood. I suppose that they will 
rear a queen from brood or eggs from another colony. 
Two of the colonies are not working, or are working 
very indifferently, while the others are busy. 

Early Branch, 8. C., Jan. 29,80.  T. L. DAVIDSON. 

I fear, my friend, from the tone of your 
letter, that you have about 18 colonies too 
many. Ilow came you with 15 colonies, and 
so little knowledge of bees? As you have 
them, perhaps you will pull through. It 
would be very singular indeed if you should 
have 4 out of 5 of your stocks queenless. 
From your description, I am inelined to 
think your stocks have queens, and brood 
too, but your inexperienced eyes did not see 
it. If, after several days. you do not find 
either queens or eggs (hold the combs up so 
the sun will shine clear to the bottoms of the 
cells, and then make the bees get away, 
while you take a good look right where they 
seem inclined to cluster thickest, and see if 
there are no eggs there), something must be 
done. If they are strong in bees, it may do 
to give them some brood and let them raise a 
queen: but taking a full frame of brood from 
a colony, at this time of the year, would be 
pretty sure to injure it: seriously, and even 
should you select a frame at one side, con- 
taining but little brood. as it would contain 
inuch of their pollen, it would be rather a 
set back to them. If your colonies that are 
queenless are weak. | should prefer uniting 
them with other weak ones, rather than to 
set them to raising a queen. I presume you 
shook off all the bees from) your combs be- 
fore making these changes: if you did not, 
there is greatdanger of your having made 
more mischief. Asa general thing, [I can- 
not favor very much the plan of taking 
combs of brood so early in the season, to 
build up weaker ones. Better unite them. 
Leaving an upper story on all winter is rath- 
er a careless and wasteful way of doing, and 
Tshouldn’t expect to find brood in a hive 
thus poorly protected. May this not be why 
so many of your Colonies have so little or no 
brood?) The colonies that are not working 
may be queenless. 

HANDLING BEES IN WINTER, DEAD BEES LN THE HIVE, 
ETC. 

How warm should the weather be for the con- 
venient handling of bees?’ Why do they not carry 
out their dead? and why do we find more dead in 
one hive than another? Fr. W. WINTERS. 

Onondaga, Mich. 

Youcan handle bees almost any day in the 
year if necessary. but I prefer to have it 
warm enough to melt snow slightly. A good 
strong colony, in good health, should earry 
out the dead bees at every thaw. If the eol- 
ony is weak, or suffering from any other 
cause, they will be likely to neglect carrying 
out the dead bees, thus leaving them to ac- 
cumulate, 
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TRANSFERRING IN THE FALL. 

In the latter part of August, 1879, I wrote to Chas. 
Dadant & Son, asking for their lowest price for 
queens so late in the season, also asking their advice 
in regard to transferring bees in August and Sep- 
tember. They wrote me not to attempt to transfer 
so late; as they had tried it so often and so often 


failed, they would not advise any one to do it, and | 


they did not send me any price for queens. I then 
wrote to W. Z. Hutchinson of Rogersville, Michigan, 
and he wrote me to transfer, and he would furnish 
me as many queens as I wanted for 75e. each. [sent 
for 10 or 12 queens. 
hives, by taking them, one at a time, into a hunter’s 
tent, mosquito tight. [turned the hive bottom end 
up, allowing the top to rest on an empty box, and 
chiseled the wood away from the nails of two sides 
of the hive, and drew the nails with a neat, smail, 
claw hammer, blowing in smoke of course, to keep 
the bees out of the way. When the two boards were 
removed, it was so easy to cut out the combs and 
fasten them in the Simplicity frames. I put in all 
combs that had brood and honey, rejecting drone 
comb, dividing as I went along egually into two 
Simplicity hives. When the combs were all cut out 
of the old hive, the bees were in the empty box un- 
derneath, of course. I then used a tin dipper to 
divide the bees, watching each dipperful to see 
which hive the queen went into, so us to know 
where to put the Hutchinson Italians, I then fed 
them every evening 44 to '4 . of honey, which I hap- 
pened to have from 8 hives that hud spring-dwindled 
to nothing, leaving 15 to 30 t. of honey in each hive. 
I transferred and divided 16 old box-hive colonies, in 
that way, and they are all right so far. I have them 
in the cellar, on bottom board hollow side up, with 
screen wire over the end to give air. 

Genesee, I11., Feb. 10, ’80. JAMES MORTON. 

If transferring is done in the thorough 
way in which you seem to have done it, 
friend M.,1 should have little fear of any 
bad consequences. Especially do I approve 
of your idea of feeding them after the oper- 
ation until they have eve ry thing nicely 
built up. Broken combs are like broken 
bones; they will grow together sound and 
healthy, if abundance of material in the 
shape of food is at hand. Another point I 
wish to commend: You say you cut away 
the wood until you could draw the nails with 
a neat, small, claw hammer; you took out 
the nails quietly, as you can do with good, 
nice tools, and a nice, fine, steel hammer 
may make all the difference between success 
nf failure, in doing such work. Let us 
hear how the bees transferred in August 
finally come out. 


I have lost no bees yet, but I don't expect to get 
through the spring with my 17 colonies. Last sum- 
mer I] got only one natural swarm and 60 lb. of hon- 
ey from 16 stands. The honey crop was a failure. 
In 1878, I got over 1800 Ib. of honey from 21 stands, 
and increased to 43 stands. My success that season 
created quite a demand for bees, and [ scold or trad- 
ed off 27 stands at $5.00 a piece. And now some of 
those friends suspect me of foreteiling events, — too 
much credit for one man, Don't you think so? 

Friend Hutchinson tells us in the Dec. No. about 
his two little * Brown Eyeses.”’ I won't be quite so 
modest as friend H., and wait a year, but tell you 
now about our little ** Blue Eyes,”’ before she is quite 


I commenced upon my old box | 


6 months old. And considering she is all the little 
folks at our house, we could not keep house without 
her now, even if she does (like your new baby) send 
greetings all through the house and immediate 
neighborhood sometimes. Friend Root, you got up 
a medley of bee-keepers; why not get up one of bee- 
keepers’ babies? Wouldn't that be “jolly”? Speak 
quick, and I will send a photo of the best-looking 
baby. A. S. DAVISON. 
Aullville, Mo., 


Feb. 5, 1880. 


CANDY FOR BEES. 

I received the grape sugar, and have made some 
candy, but it is not right —it won’t harden. I made 
a4 lb. batch, weighing the sugar and tlour. It has 
stood 86 hours, and is so soft it will run all over. 
Can you tell me the reason? I had trouble in mak- 
ing candy of coffee sugar too, It would not crumble 
in cold weather, and when cooked to a certain point 
it would grain in less than half a minute. If I had 
not stood over it, it would certainly have burnt. 
Now, What was the matter with that? 

If your grape-sugar candy was made ac- 
cording to directions, putting in the coffee 
A after the grape sugar was cold, or nearly 
so, it will certainly harden. If it is not hard 
in 86 hours, wait a little longer. The softer 
it is Without running, the better; for the 
bees can take it up much better when itis a 
sort of a paste. Our greatest difliculty has 
been to make candy that will not get too 
hard. Your coffee-sugar candy that persists 
In graining may be prevented by the addition 
of a small quantity of vinegar; but a little 
grape sugar answers far bette r, and is, I 
think, better for the bees. 

WAS IT AN ACCIDENT? 

I want to tell you about a colony that had been 
queenless several weeks. They had made jueen 
cells, which, in due time, had been broken open; 
but, after waiting 18 or 20 days, I could not find any 
queen, or see any signs of any. I procured a queen 
and caged her, then let her out on the frames. She 
rose and flew. I watched for her, but, unnoticed by 
me, she came back, and pretty soon I saw her on the 
frames. I shut the hive (this was 9 or 10 A.M.), and 
did not open it again until about 5 P.M. As Iwent to 
the hive, I glanced at a cup of water which I had 
about 6 feet behind the hive, and, lo! there was my 
queen. I think they killed her, brought her out, 
and, in flying off with her, dropped her in the water. 

HENRY KNAPP. 

Oxford, Mich., Feb. 9, 1880. 

I have chosen this incident to illustrate a 
point, giving it as my opinion that the queen 
Was not injured at all by the bees, but came 
out for anether airing, as they often do, and 
fell into the cupof water. I presume. friend 
K., you had the cup of water there for the 

yurpose of tumbling the bees into it if they 
Pralled the queen, Which is a very good way 
to do, if you only pick up your cup and 
everything else when you go away. Many 
will say that such mishaps are the result of 
accidents that could not well have been fore- 
seen. Almost all such aecidents can be 
foreseen and guarded against. A wash- 
basin is an excellent thing about or near an 
apiary, but it should never be left with wa- 
terinit. I have seen bees drowned day aft- 
er day, right under the nose of their keeper, 
aud, although he plainly saw them buzzing 
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helplessly in some such utensil, he took no | 
pains to empty out the water and hang up| 
I do not | 


the basin, as it should have been. 
mean to find fault, friend K., but I wish all 


to take warning from your experience, and | 


not leave cups of water where bees may fall 


into them. 


Notes and Queries. 


‘| HAVE been in the A BC class in bee-keeping for 








more than 20 long years, and have gravitated 
from Blasted Hopes to Smilery and vice versa, 


and am just now crossing over into the promised | 


land, where milk and honey abound. 
GRAPE-SUGAR CANDY. 

I have tried the grape-sugar candy with good suc- 
cess. It is just what L have been searching for these 
many years; but my experience tells me, it is haz- 
urdous business to try to carry colonies through a 
cold season on that alone. I would prefer having 
stores in the combs where bees can nestle during 
cold spells, and use the candy to, bridge over with. 

EIGHT-FRAME HIVES. 

I see D. W. Fletcher makes inquiries in Feb, No., 
in regard to &frame, L. hives. I tried that experi- 
ment some years ago, under very similar circum- 
stances, and came to grief. It did very well in sum- 
mer, but in winter the bees did not do well, and I 
landed in Blasted Hopes. SAMUEL Rav. 

Homeworth, O., Feb. 16, 1880. 


SMUT FROM A STRAW STACK AS A POLLEN SUBSTI- 
TUTE. 

I have been to Wm. Cook's to-day, where I have 16 
colonies. The day was fine, and bees were flying 
fast. On approuching the bee-yard, [ noticed that 
the little fellows were very jolly, and making a bee- 
line for a straw stack in the barn-yard. What! bees 
eating straw? Well, there they were, 
swarming, tearing down and digging into the straw 
and chaff, just as though the best one had to be fore- 
most. Then Mr. Cook mentioned that there had 
been much smut in his wheat, and perhaps that was 
what they were after. A closer examination proved 
it to be so. 
working on the stack for some time past, whenever 
the weather permitted. We opened the hives and 
found the smut there, packed away near by the 
brood. They are raising brood nicely, and are at 
present in fine condition. Has anyone noticed this 
heretofore? Is it injurious to them or not?) Who 
can tell? G. J. YODER. 

Vistula, Ind., Feb. 16, 1880. 

PLANK HIVES VERSUS CHAFF HIVES. 

My bees, 20 swarms, have wintered nicely so far. 
I use permanent two-story hives, the lower story of 
which is made of 2 in., soft-pine plank, with short L. 
frame, and upper frame running crosswise. I am 
well satisfied so far with these short frames, holding 
6 of the 444x414 sections. My bees put brood in the 
outside frame of the plank hive, just the same as in 
a chaff hive. P. UNDERWOOD. 

North Lawrence, Kas., Feb. 9, 1880. 


INK FOR THE CHETROGRAPH. 

That gelatine pad works splendidly; the ink, how- 
ever, can be much improved by using part acetic 
acid, instead of all water, in dissolving aniline. 

Heilmandale, Pa., Feb. 7, 80. A. F, HELLMAN. 


literally | 


They have been noticed by Mr. Cook, | 


LAYING OUT AN APIARY, 

Wishing to start an apiary of about 150 colonies, 
consisting of 7 apiaries of 19 colonies each, I would 
be much pleased if you could give me a little infor- 
mation as to how to lay it off. I want it about the 
same as yours. What are you going to use for trel- 
| lises? How far apart did you set your evergreens for 
hedge? What kind of evergreens did you use? 

Uhrichsville, O., Feb. 14, ’80. F. J. WARDELL. 

[We shall make the trellises exactly as described in 
A BC, except that we may use oak posts only 2% in. 
square. The hedge is Norway pine, and the trees 
are 10 feet apart. To lay out the apiaries, get three, 
light, pine sticks, 14% ft. long, and bore holes near 
each end, just 14 ft. from each other. Lay these 
poles on the ground in the form of a triangle, and 
put an iron pin through the holes at each corner. 
Using one corner as a centre, swing your triangle 
around it, moving it each time from one pin to the 
next. Stick a stake at each corner, and at the mid- 
die of each pole, every time you move it, and you 
will have a hexagonal apiary staked out exactly, for 
19 hives. I would have the different apiaries sepa- 


rated by roadways of about 21 ft. in width.] 


A UNIFORM LENGTH OF FRAMES. 

Let all use the same length of top-bar. It is so an- 
noying to get a frame of nice brood from somebody, 
and not be able to get it into your hive; and it is 
simply provoking, to procure a lot of hives from 
somebody, and then have to transfer, change, or 
throw away the whole lot. Well, why not all adopt 
the Langstroth length?) then each could make his 
hives deeper or shallower, or narrower or wider, as 
climate or fancy might dictate. That would be a 
considerable advance toward general convenience: 
then, in these interchanges, we readily change the 
end bars, and thus utilize the frames of comb. Per- 
haps that will be as near an approach to similarity 
of hive as would be worthy of universal adoption. 
A shallow hive is more suitable, doubtless, to our 
climate, than toa northerly one. We find no diffi- — 
| culty here in wintering on frames 6's in.deep. Iam 
using that depth, with top-bar 19 in. long satisfact- 
orily. — I have now 128 colonies, all Italians and hy- 
brids. Wm. L. GORDEN, 

Shreveport, La., Feb. 12, 1880. 


THE FAMILY GRINDSTONE. 

I received the “grinder” last week Tuesday, and 
our family are sharpening up some. What a bless- 
ing toa‘dull’ community! It is the vest grinder 
and polisher I ever saw for general use. 

KILLBUCK, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1880. W M. FOLTs, 


DRONES IN JANUARY. 

I have about 40 colonies of bees, about one half be- 
ing Italians. They are in good condition. From 
one colony, [saw drones flying the 20thof January. I 
do not expect you will belie ve it, but itis a fact. I 
have been feeding flourin December and January. 

SAMUEL AMBLER, 

Ambler, Belmont Co., O., Feb. 11, 1880. 

{Certainly I believe you, friend A., for I am sure 
none of you would make such a statement unless it 
was so. If the drones are reared by a good, healthy, 
prolific queen, it indicates prosperity; but, are you 
sure it isnot an unprofitable drone layer that pro- 
duced them ?] 


| Ibought a heavy swarm of blacks last fall, and 
| putthem in my cellar; and, for some reason, they 
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have all died. The frames (8 of them) are well filled 
with honey, so they did not lack for fcod. They 
sweat so that the hive was very damp, which may be 
the reason of their dying. I never had anything to 
do with bees before, so did not know what to do. 
Joytield, Mich., Feb. 9, ’80. Wm. A. Joy. 
{I should infer, from the description, that their 
stores were not wholesome, or, at least, that they 
were of such a nature as to be unsuitable for con- 
finement. Had they been outdoors and permitted to 
fly, asthey would ddubtless have done during our 
warm winter, I think they would have got along 
very well.] 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE BEES? 

My bees are ail in chaff hives warm and good, but 
they die off by handfuls every day, and lie on the 
bottom board or in front of the entrance, or come 
out one after the other, and fall on the snow and die. 
I think they have the dysentery. What can I do 
with them? I have a one inch ventilation hole on 
the top of the hive, but they come out, and are 
bound to come out. Inthe spring they carry away 
lots of meal. Can I give them as much as they will 
take? The weather has been cold from November 
till now, when it is raining, but the bees had one 
good fivin January. They all have eggs and larvee. 

Bell Plain, Wis., Feb. 12, ’80. JOHAN JACKEL. 

{It is doubtless a feature of our late wintering 
troubles, and, if they are well packed as you say, I 
do not know what the especial trouble is, unless it is 
improper food. If they take so much meal as to 
store it in their combs, it may do harm, as I have 
explained heretofore. I do not see why you have a 
hole in the top of the hive; 
opening aside from the entrance. May not this 
having a cold draft constantly through the hive—be 
the cause of a part of your troubles?] 


Please excuse this shect’s being wrong side up; I 


round for days. When once in the habit of swarm- 
ing out, they seldom ever do any good afterwards. 
An ounce of preventive is said to be worth a pound 
of cure. Try it. R, A. PARKER. 

Abbington, Ill., Feb. 14, 1880. 

ALSIKE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

I have sowed Alsike now for 10 years. The wetter 
the land, provided water does not stand on it, the 
stouter it grows. We cultivate but 10 acres all to- 
gcther, and average 3 tons of hay tothe acre. With 
us, there is no second crop of Alsike. We sow red 
clover with it for asccond crop. I have never been 
able to see that much honey was obtained from it, 
and have seen it when the smell from it was sicken- 
ing, it wassosweet. Honey is very dull of sale at 
the East. E. C. NEWELL. 

Brooktield, Carroll Co., N. H., Feb. 16, 1880. 


BLUE THISTLE. 

We have blue thistle in any quantity. I think, if I 
was handy to a railroad, I would just fill an old 
freight car full of plants, and start it up to you. 
We consider it a great pest. I do not think it 
amounts to much as a honey plant. 

STENCIL PLATES FOR MARKING BEE-HIVES, 

Can you furnisb brass or tin sheets with letters cut 
in them for lettering bee-hives? A. H. Durr. 

Flat Ridge, O., Feb. 7, 1880. 

[We do not letter our hives. One reason is that 
they need painting frequently for looks, as well as 


| durability, and it is so much trouble to paint the 


stencil over again. Doubtless some of our readers 


' can furnish the plates.] 


chaff hives have no | 
| and energetic than the blacks. 


haven't had scarcely any sleep for 3 nights back; | 
my baby has been very sick, but is better to-night. | 


S Cuyler, N. Y., Jan. 26, #0. G. H. C. POTTER. 

(To be sure, you are excusable. Take good care 
of the baby, friend P. Give it a kiss for me, and 
may God bless you both. Iam glad it is better.] 





BLACKS AND HYBRIDS: WHO WANTS THEM? 
IT expect to unite a few, weak colonies, this spring, 
and will have a few surplus queens, black and hy- 
brid. Will they be of any use to you, or would T 


better pinch their heads off and throw them away? | 


Ripley, 0., Feb. 17, ’+0. L1IzZ1E MCCONNELL. 


{For mutual accommodation I will give the names | 


free of those having such queens to spare. Of 
course, those wanting them will furnish cages and 
pay postage. ] ; 
WHEN AND HOW TO TAKE BEES OUT OF THE CELLAR. 
The second week in April is soon enough, down 
here, to take bees out, as a general thing. The 
journals insist on setting them out on a warm, sun- 
shiny day, which, I think, is wrong. 


will fly at once. 


Set them out | 
ona cloudy day, and not half so many of the bees | 
I would rather have a fine mist of | 


rain falling, than to have the sun shining, then only | 


a few fly at once, and they are not nearly so apt to 
swarm out and become confused. 
SWARMING OUT IN THE SPRING. 

When so many fly at once, it has a tendency to put 
the swarming fever on some that are already dis- 
couraged; such as the queenless, and those short of 
stores. Sometimes strong, healthy colonies are in- 
duced to gome out after bearing others busing 





IT think my Italians and hybrids are more stirring 
My hybrids beat all 
for robbing that I ever saw. A black colony, ora 
weak Italian stock, stands no more chance among 
hybrids than a —— —— —— candidate has for the 
presidency. They are prowling about every hive, 
and one of my neighbors, who lives a mile away, says 


| it has been his regular business every Sunday this 


winter, to sit at his hives all day and help his blacks 
kill Italians. My hybrids are also all ahead of my 
full-bloods in brood rearing this spring. 

Cabot, Ark., Feb. 16, ’80. B. F. CATHEY. 

[Friend C., you want to stop for that neighbor, and 
induce him to go with you to Sunday School, instead 
of breaking two of the ten commandments at one 
clip. Give him some Italians, lend him a bee-journal, 
and have him employed, if possible, in building his 
neighbors up, instead of killing their bees. I know, 
for IT used to pass my Sunday afternoons in much 
the same way.] 

PLANING-MILL SHAVINGS FOR PACKING. 

My bees are doing well to date. I have them 
packed in planing-mill shavings. Those packed in 
shavings in this neighborhood last winter came 
through all right, and have done well; and those 
that were packed in straw lost heavily, and their 
bees have done little or nothing. 

Fagleton, Wis., Feb. 5, ’80. Wo. CHRYSTAL. 

{I can but think, my friend, that it is due to some- 
thing else besides the packing, that you have such 
different results. No doubt, fine shavings would be 


, better than straw, but I am better satisfied with 


| 


soft chaff, well packed down, than with either. ] 


I am a beginner with bees. I commenced last 
spring with 6 swarms, increased to 14, and got about 
150 lb. of honey. J. W. SMITH. 

Pilot Knob, Adams Co., Wie., Feb. 11, 1880, 
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HOW TO GET SPIDER AND SIMPSON PLANTS. 
Tam going to get my Sunday-school! class to rais- 
ing spider plants. So, look out for them. 
E. W. HALE. 
Wirt C. H., W. Va., Jan. 13, 1880. 


HONEY-GATHERING IN JANUARY, OF 


OHIO. 

W.S. Boyd, Hamilton, Butler Co., Ohio, sends us 
some sott-maple blossoms, with the following ex- 
tract from the Hamilton Daily News of Jan. 28: 

The singular spectacle of honey-bees storing honey 
in the month of January is one of the phenomena of 
this exceptionally warm winter. 


IN THE STATE 


A CHANGE IN CIRCUMSTANCES. 
Last year, | was not able to take GLEANINGS. This 
year, | am not able to do without it. G. W. WHITE. 
Victor, lowa Co., Ia., Jan. 12. 1880. 


BLUE THISTLE; A CAUTION. 

A. I. Root:—Beware of that blue thistle. It is a 
real nuisance in Loudon and Fairfax counties, Va. 
In fact, I am informed on good authority that it 
takes possession of the land in places. Please in- 
quire into its nature at least. J.S. WILSON. 

Sterling, Il., Feb. 5, 1880. 


SAWS THAT ARE TOO HARD. 

The last file you sent me is no better than the first. 
I filed 13 teeth in a thin 6 inch saw, and the corners 
are entirely worn out. I mailed you both to-day. 
The one with the ink mark is the last sent. 

Tiffin, O., Feb. 5, 1880. Makcus Hout. 

(The files our friend returnedare of the best grade, 
Johnson files, and so we carried them to our saw- 
filer totry. He pronounced them of excellent tem- 
per, but said he thought they had been used on a 
saw too hard for any file. As we have had one or 
two such trom our friends, Simons Manufacturing 
Co., we shall have to give them notice to be a little 
more careful in tempering their excellent saws. 
Such a saw would do excellent service, but it would 
bea task to put it in order, unless one used an 
emery wheel.] 


RUBBER GLOVES. 

I wonder why you protest against rubber gloves, 
since one does not want to be stung. 

Miss Mary F. EASTMAN. 

Tewksburg, Mass., Feb. 9, 1880. 

[Just because “one does not wish to be stung.” I 
think our A BC class will be stung more with rub- 
ber gloves, or gloves of any kind, than they will 
without them. ] 


FROM CALIFORNIA. 

We have just now got returns from our honey 
sent to England 17 months since. Bees are probably 
reduced one-half from what they were in Southern 
California, at this time last season. What are left, 
are weak. The unprecedented, hard freezing of the 
past few weeks retards breeding, but there is rain 
sufficient to ensure a crop of honey. I had 80 bives 
of bees set ina newly plowed, sandy field; a strong 
eust wind blew the sand into the hives, closing the 
entrances, and smothering about 30 colonies. 

San Buenaventura, Cal., Feb. 2,80. R. WILKIN. 


BEARING EACH OTHER'S BURDENS. 

I live in the mountains, and have been sick since 
last June. For weeks, the Dr. gave no hope of my 
recovery, and I am still weak. and so helpless that I 
cannot yet vse a pen, and my writing is difficult to 
read. I feel in better spirits for trying to write, 


which I know will make you glad for me. I have 
just read what you say about sage. If I am well 
enough next summer, I will get you plenty of white 
suge, ut a price you can atford to pay, and will do it 
willingly too. Then hurrah! for GLEANINGS anda 
smoker. Mrs. W. W. WILSON. 

San Bernardino, Cal., Jan. 31, 1880. 

[God bless you, my friend. It has done me good 
too, to read your letter, even if the letters are a lit- 
tle tremblingly made. The th vught that GLEANINGS 
has cheered you while sick and away off in the 
mountains, makes me thankful not only for health, 
but also for the ability to cheer anybody. Tam glad 
you feel better and pray that you may have health, 
and, with it, the will to cheer others about you, and 


'—to send us some sage seeds. ] 


CLARK’S COLD BLAST SMOKER. 

Does the nozzle point right? It looks to me like a 
“breech shooter.’ I should prefer to have the 
smoke go in the opposite direction when operating 
the bellows, and think I would order one, if made in 
that way. I think I would prefer it tothe Simplicity. 

FRANCIS BaKER. 

Marcellus, Onondaga Co., N. Y., Feb. 9, 1880. 

(The original Clark smoker did have the nozzle 
pointing the other way, but I changed it, thinking 
the present arrangement more compact and con- 
venient. It seems I also got an erroneous idea of 
the way in which friend Clark used his cold blast 
smoker; for, in a recent letter, he says he lays the 
smoker on its side when not in use, allowing the 
smoke to go out of the draft hole instead of the noz- 
zle. There are difficulties in the way of such an 
arrangement, that i have not succeeded in obviating 
to my satisfaction, and so have allowed the smoker 
to remain as it is, for many think it now the best 
smoker in use. ] 


FASTENING COMBS FOR TRANSFERRING AND SHIP- 
PING. 
Tie the lower ends of two sticks together so as to 


just fit the bottom bar. Bring them up, one on each 
side of the frame, and fasten at the top. If it is well 
done, and the sticks are of the right size, it will ef- 
fectually prevent all breaking down of combs in full 
frames, or crushing of bees. The sticks should be a 
little back or forward of the sticks on the next 
frame, so as not to come in contact with each other. 
Cassville, Mo. Mary A. TERRY. 
{Your plan, though old, is a very good one, friend 
Mary. The principal objection is, that it is rather 
more trouble than some of the modern appliances. ] 


HOW MUCH DO BEES PAY? 

Can you tell me what the average profit has been, 
on 10 or more hives of bees, for—say 10 years, in any 
case that has come to your knowledge? 

Newark, N. J., Feb. 10, 1880. Ww. EARLE Cass. 

{Several reports from a series of years have been 
given in our back Nos. The results are so very di- 
verse, that it seems to me, it is the man, and not 
the bees, that is to be considered. The locality and 
the race of bees have something to do with it, but 
the man that owns them, far more. Ata very rude 
guess, I might say that I think the readers of 
GLEANINGS would average, vear after year, $5.00 
per colony, including the A BC class, Blasted Hopes, 
and all, and that, too, after paving them for all the 
necessary work they do with their bees at the usual 
wages among farmers.] 
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SIMPSON AND SPIDER PLANTS. 

As Tam a grower of hot-bed plants, and have been 
for years, can furnish you with all the spider 
plants, or any other variety of hot-bed plints, you 
or any body else may need, at prices you have 
named in GLEANINGS, or even lower; and will take 
fdn. and other apiarian supplies. 

J. K. GREENOUGH. 

Mechanicsburg, Champ. Co., O., Feb. 11, 1880. 


ITALIANIZING; CUTTING OUT DRONE BROOD, ETC. 
We have 13 swarms of black becs. 


a tested queen, and Italianize by cutting out all 


drone comb from the other hives and thus avoid hy- | 


brids? Mrs. JENNIE HOWARD. 
Lawsville Center, Susq. Co., Pa., Feb. 3, 1880. 


[Cutting out all drone comb will do something | 


toward preventing hybrids, if followed up faithful- 
ly; and, in time, you can Italianize all your stocks, 
no matter how many black bees there are belonging 
to neighbors around you, or in the woods, where 
eutting out the drone comb would be an impos- 
sibility.) ee f . 
THE SHORT L. FRAME COMPARED WITH THE GALLUP 
AND THE AMERICAN FRAME. 
Are the frames made to fit the Simplicity hive 


crosswise as good, summer and winter, as the Gallup | 


or American frame? D. B. 
Sandy Hil!, N. Y., Feb. 2. 1880. 
{I should consider them better than either, be- 
cause they are shallower. The frames you mention 


are neither of them suitable for a two-story hive.] 


“LOOKS” NOT ALWAYS A SAFE CRITERION. 

Friend Root:—Last spring. I ordered of you one 
imported queen, and received her in due time, with 
a2frame nucleus. She was very small, of a dark 
color, and did not look very promising; but T ean 
only say of her bees, they are as fine as I have ever 
seen, being very light in eolor. and good workers. 
Anyone wishing an Italian can not be better served, 
than T have been by you. Six dolars isabig price 
for one little bug, but I believe brother Root sends 
no humbugs. 

A CHEAP BEE FEEDER; MY PLAN. 

Take a piece of ash or m»ple, and, with a 4 inch 
bit, bore a number of holes about % in. deep, being 
careful not to bore them through the piece, which 
sh uld be Lin. thick, and 1 ft. long, for outside f-ed- 
ing. If inside feeding is required, take a common 
frame and put a piece in the frame near the top, 
and bore a hole through the top: or, what is better, 
cut away the top of the frame, so you can lift up 
the cover and fill the feeder from the top. This 
makes a god and cheap feeder, and comes nearest 
to natural comb, of any thing I can eonceive. 

J. H. HERMANCE. 

Columbus, 0., Feb. 16, 1880. 


(Thanks. Your feeder is virtually the Simplicity, 
but, for us, it would bea great deal more work. 
The idea of cutting away the central part of the top 
bar, letting the feeder take its place, is quite inge- 
nious, and may be adopted.] 


HOW TO DECOY RUNAWAY SWARMS. 

T have not seen anything in GLEANINGS yet, that 
comes up to my experience in regard to saving bees 
from running off when they swarm. Thad a black 
queen that [ kept 7 days. She answered the swarm- 
ing of 6 colonies. [took her out and introduced a 
tested queen. I put the black lady in the cage, and 
gave her some honey. At o'clock In the morning, 


Can IT not buy 


| I discovered that one of the stands was going to 
| swarm, and I fastened the eage in the fork of a 
; bush. The bees were soon clustered about her. 
| Two swarms were saved in the same way the next 
day; and soon I thus saved all my bees. My neigh- 
bors lost lots of their bees. J. B. SALYER, 


Connersville, Fayette Co., Ind., Feb. 13, 1880. 


OATS FOR BEES. 

* Good morning, Mr. H.” 

“Good morning.’ 

“How are your bees getting along? are they all 
dead?”’ 

“No; but I don’t believe they have much honey. 
| Mr. G. was here the other day, and TI asked him to 
come out and look at my bees. He turned down the 
hives (box hives), and looked at them, and said they 
had no honey; but, if I would put some oats under 
the hives where the bees could come down and eat 
them, they would live on them, and come out in the 
spring all right.’’ 

Now, friend Root, I will not give you any more of 
the conversation, for IT have given you enough, I 
think, to convince you that bees. as well as horses, 
can winter on oats. All T hate about it is that IT did 
not know it last fall, and save that sugar and candy. 

West Union, Mo., Feb. 8, ’80. O. A. Hoag. 

(Neighbor G. was right, at least in part; but. to 
| feed bees oats, your neighbor needs to be told that 

they must be ground finely, and fed outdoors in the 
|; sun. They might thus help a little honey to go a 

great ways, but I do not think they would entirely 
take the place of honey, unless they were first taken 
to the vrape sugar factories, and the starch convert- 
ed into sugar, as they do with [ndian corn.] 


GRAPE SUGAR CANDY THAT WON'T HARDEN. 

I wrote you a postal the other day, about our 
grape candy. It is allright now. After standing 48 
hours, it became hard. Joun A. WELLS. 

Valparaiso, Ind., Feb 1%, 1880. 


BINGH 4M'S SMOKERS. 

T have used one of Bingham’s large smokers the 
last two years, and like it very well. Half rotten 
wood burns out too fast, but [have not been able to 
keep it going with hard wood alone. Use some cloth 
with it. C. R. CARLIN. 

Shreveport, La., Feb. 9 1880. 

THK NEW ALL-IN-ONEK-PIECE SECTION. 

Samples of fdn, and sections received. This is the 
handsomest section I ever saw. Your mode of put- 
ting them together is perfect. [f did not glue this 
one, 98 | wanted it toshow;: but I think when it is 
glued it will b- like a solid piece of wood, 

Greene, N, Y., Feb. 11, 1880. L. E. St. JOHN. 

AGE OF DRONES. 

On page 34, friend Butler des not think my theory 
/a ‘true one,” and gives a reason, but not evidence 
which admits of nodoubts. How“ certain” are you, 
friend B., that none of those drones were reared 
after the 20th of Oct.? Did you examine thoroughly 
and often? If not, how can you be **certain” that a 
succession was not kept up all the while, from afew 
scattering drone cells? Such has been my experi- 
ence without an exception; but I do not accept this 
as ‘‘conclusive,” because the experience of other 
close observers may be different. Although I am 
aware that drone cells on very old dark combs may 
escape the eyes of the closest observer, T am still 

willing to concede this much. G. W. DEMARBB. 

Christiansburg, Ky., Feb. 16, 1890. 
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Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? 
shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or fam- 
ine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword?—Rom. viii, 55. 
—_ -o Pp Oo __ —_ —- —-——__ 
We can use Canada postage stamps, where it is 
more convenient for our friends to send them. 
FRIEND Nellis comes out with his January No. of 
the Exchange greatly improved, through the influ- 
ence of a bran new press. 
a 
Ovr friend D. D. Palmer, of New Boston, IIl., has 
been engaged in exposing the swindles of Spiritual- 
ism and has published a little pamphlet in regard to 
the matter. “By their fruits shall ye know them.” 


THE papers will have it that “managing bees by 
electricity” is sense, and not nonsense. The Ameri- 
can Bee Journal speaks of it as if it might bea 
“great invention,’ and even the American Agricul- 
turist seems inclined to give it a sort of credence. 

HANDLING BEES OFTEN. 

OvuR friends across the water, some of them at 
least, seem to have decided that it is not well to 
handle bees often. Howisit, my friends? Do the 
bees you handle and look at most gather the most 
honey, or those you seldom disturb? 

_——_—_—_--<>-  —____- 
HONEY WANTED. 

THERE is, at present, quite a call for honey, and 
none to be had, as you will see by our honey column. 
Now is the time for our southern friends to see who 
will get the first new honey into market. Get in 
first with a nice article, and you can have almost 
any price you want. 

> > --— 
THE CHEIROGRAPH. 

CONSIDERABLE complaint bas been made that the 
cheirograph, instead of giving 1” impressions, only 
gives from 20 to 30. This is owing to the ink used, 
the way in which the writing is done, and the hard- 
ness of the pad. If the pad is soft, more of the com- 
position is used at each impression, and therefore it 
soon wears away. Use less glycerine to the amount 
of glue, write over the lines twice with very thick 
ink, and you can get 100 legible copies I think, with- 
out doubt. We do not use it in our work, because 
we have plenty of printing presses. 

eo Oo 
RACK FOR PRIZE SECTIONS ON THE L. HIVE. 

In many of our price lists, I see an engraving of a 
rack to hold prize sections on the L. hive. This rack 
not only allows the bees access to the bottom bars 
of the sections, to gum and propolize them, but it 
has the sections separated by wide, vacant spaces 
right over the centre of the brood nest. I can but 
regard both as most serious blunders. Cover the 
whole of your section completely, that it may be as 











white and clean when handed to consumers, as when 
it left the saw, and push your sectivns up close to- 
gether over the brood nest, leaving spaces, if there 
must be such, at the ends, and not in the middle, 
ET CGO <a — _$_$__-——— 
SYRUP FOR TABLE USE. 

MELT together 3 lbs. of coffee A sugar, with 1 Ib. 
of confectioners grape sugar, adding water enough 
to bring it to the consistency desired, and you have 
au pure white syrup that will never grain, at a less 
price per gallon than the brown golden syrups of 
the groceries, It has no flavor to be sure, but you 
can flavor it with honey, or maple syrup, and you 
then have the most beautiful and healthful table 
syrup that can be procured, and almost any one will 
prefer it to pure honey. At present, it would cost 
about 75e per gallon, us thick as the best thick 


honey. 
~—_ EP 76+ 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 
Our friend Fahnestock, of Toledo, 0., says his 


_ neighbor Detweiler exhibited at the Chicago conven- 


tion a queen cage with double wire cloth, which 
doubtless suggested to friend Cook the idea, and in- 
duced him to order of me a cage made as per his let- 
ter on page 496, Dec. No. Although the idea of hav- 
ing a cage made with double wire cloth has before 
been mentioned in the journals, if our friend exhib- 
ited such a cage at the convention, he should cer- 
tainly have the credit of so doing. I am sure friend 
Cook had no thought of depriving him of this cred- 
it, for we all know how conscientious he is in such 


matters. 
E> ++ ae 


FRIEND Nellis sends us asample of Peet's combi- 
nation and introducing cage. It certainly is very 
ingenious, and in many respects very convenient. 
In my experiments with a cage to attach to the 
comb, I used tin or wire cloth, and the bees would 
often get into the cage ina few hours, by cutting 
the wax away. As this cage has only wood to come 
in contact with the comb, it may do better, for the 
bees seem more inclined to dig out metal as a for- 
eign substance, than wood. The point on which I 
am sure this plan will fail, is in letting the queen 
out, and leaving her to be attacked or not, as it hap- 
pens. We find many colonies that will kill a queen 
uny way, no mutter by what plan she is let out. 
With such, you must watch and rescue her, or have 
her killed, If the bees gnaw her out, you can not 


well do this. 
+> * a ——- 


GRAPE SUGAR. 

We have before us three samples that [ know are 
safe for feeding bees, but Ican not tell you which 
will be most profitable to purchase; you must de- 
cide it by experiment, The samples mentioned are, 
our best, refined, confectioners grape sugar, at the 
prices given in our price list; acheaper quality, 
made also at Buffalo, a little darker, at ‘4c less; and 
last, the product of the Davenport factory, where 
the company has just got under way again in their 
new buildings, at the following extremely low 
prices, compared with the Butfalo company: In 50 
Ib. boxes, here in Medina, 414¢; 110 lb. boxes, 4c; in 
barrels of about 375 Ibs., 33¢c. If shipped from the 
Davenport factory, %e per Ib. less. You see this 
will bring it down to 3\4e, by the barrel, at the facto- 
ry. The sugar is of about the same quality they 
used to furnish us, and is, they say, made especially 
for feeding bees. Samples of all the grades, mailed 
for 10 cents. 
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Cur Homes. 


We know that we hare passed from death unto 
life, because we love the brethren.—I. John, iii. 14. 


SPOKE to you last month about my 
class of boys in the Sabbath school. I 
told you also that it is well to have wants. 
Now Lam going a little further, and tell you 
it is well to have troubles, or, at least, it is 
well to be troubled in one sense. I would 


by no means have you borrow trouble, nor) 
would [have you be troubled in any way | 


that would lead you to useless repining and 
fault tinding; but I would have you troub- 
led in a way that would set you earnestly at 
work to remedy existing evils all about you, 
and for which you are more or less responsi- 
ble. I felt troubled about the boys of my 
class, and because my teachings seemed to 
have little or no effect in increasing their 
faith in the Bible, or in counteracting the 
prevailing skepticism of our town. Do you 
not see that it is well to be troubled in this 
way? Well, I prayed quite earnestly over 
this subject, but still matters did not im- 
prove. These boys seemed more bent on 
turning every thing into fun, and making 
light of religious teaching, than before, and 
I began seriously doubting whether anything 
could be done for them. I feel ashamed to 
own it now, but thoughts did begin to come 
into my mind of blaming the poor boys, and 
saying if they did not come to Sabbath 
school to behave themselves, and_ listen 
while the 
mine, and, for almost the first time in my 
life, [ allowed thoughts to come into my 
mind of another class. May God forgive 
me, and if any of those boys should chance 
to see these words, will they try to forgive 
me too. The point that I could not easily 
get around was that there were so many of 
them, and they seemed all to do about alike. 
The class kept increasing too; why did they 
come at all? Was it because they enjoyed 
the fun of seeing how they could batie me, 
and of seeing me talk and work for their 
salvation? My friend, you may have one or 
two bad boys in your class, but never a 
whole class of them that are beyond the 
reach of the gospel. You may, my brother 
or sister, have one or two bad neighbors, 
difticult to get along with, but you are never 
among a set of people that are all bad. God 
would not allow it; and whenever you are 
tempted to think thus, just make up your 
mind you are the bad neighbor and the rest 
of them good in comparison. Let the man 
or woman fear and tremble, who has quar- 
rels with a great many people round about 
him, or, to go still farther, who finds many 
about him that are unlovable; especially, if 
you claim to be a Christian, look out how 
you allow yourself to get into an uncharita- 
ble mood, and speak bitterly of those whom 
God has thrown around you. Do you love 
the brethren, such as they are? If not, is it 
not very likely you have not passed from 
death unto life? You can be troubled about 
the sins and faults of your neighbors, but in- 
stead of loving them less on this account, 


were taught, it was no fault of. 


| : , 
you shouid love them more; in fact, they 


need your love all the more, if they are wick- 
ed and unconverted. I know my great and 
grievous fault in this direction, and it has 
of late been looming up before me like a 
great mountain. It is true, one may be per- 
secuted for Christ's sake, but [am sure such 
is not often the case with me. My persecu- 
tions come mostly, because of my grievous 
faults, and because I deserve them, and they 
are best for my spiritual growth and good. 
In answer to more earnest and intense pray- 
er for these boys, God showed me where I 
stood, and that it was outside of the bounds 
of possibility, that those boys, were all be- 
yond hope of being converted. It’s my own 
work, and the class is my appointed field 
which God has given me. I thought of how 
much kind encouragement you have all giv- 
en me in regard to these Ilome Papers, and 
then I thought how disappointed you would 
all be, should you find out the truth, and 
discover that I was the poorest teacher in 
that whole school of over 200 pupils. Slow- 
ly it began to dawn on my mind that I must 
take the time and go and see these boys, all 
of them, individually, and at their homes. 
I pleaded I had not time, and evaded and 
put off the duty. Stronger came the still, 
small voice, speaking finally almost in plain 
words. 

“Mr. Root, you must hunt those boys up, 
and use the power God has given you, to get 
them out of the attitude they seem tending 
toward, in regard to the Christian religion. 
If you can not handle them together, you 
certainly can, by taking them individually.” 

I wonder if Jonah felt at all in the same 
way when (rod told him to go and preach to 
the children of Nineveh? I do not know 
that I ever before felt so much diflidence at 
taking up any such work, as I did this sim- 
ple task, and [ can only explain it by saying 
[had been listening so long to Satan, that 
he hada great deal to say in the matter. 
The especial thing that kept coming up was, 
“What will their parents think?” and “It 
will be a pretty way to get the good will of 
the boys, by going to their parents and com- 
plaining of them.” 

In vain I prayed that my Savior would go 
before me and pave my way for the work, as 
he had done so many times before. It seem- 
ed to me as I started out, as if it certainly 
was a blunder this time, and all I could do 
was to say, as I have so often said before. 
Well, I will go ahead, any way, and if it is 
a blunder, it will be a blunder for Christ’s 
sake, and [le will certainly take care of it.” 

Do you think it was a blunder my friends? 
Blunder? To be sure it was not. I hada 
very pleasant talk with the parents at the 
first a? and such warm thanks for my 
solicitude in looking after their boy, that I 
went away “just happy.’’ Just about the 
same result followed with the next, and, be- 
fore I got to the third, the boys found out 
What was going on, and, to my great sur- 
prise, one day, the boy I had first visited 
came bounding up to me with,— 

‘Mr. Root, Mr. Root, are you going to Mr. 
G.’s to-night?” 

I told him I intended to go. 

‘Please may I go too?” 
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“Why, most certainly, my friend, if you 
wish to go.” 

Do you see what a blunder I had made in 
my lack of faith? I thought the boys would 
be embarrassed and annoyed, but here was 
one who wanted to be ‘talked to” some 
more. Who can fathom a boy’s nature? 
and who can fathom God’s wisdom? A lit- 
tle farther, and the one I had called on at 
the second visit came bounding through a 
snow drift, with the same question. Did 
you ever? I was told afterward, that, some 
of them were on hand at the appointed place 
before dark. At this, the third visit, so 
many of the class being present, there was a 
little danger that the spirit of the Sunday 
school might rise up: but one of the parents 
was present, and it had a marked influence. 
A sister of one of the boys, who is in the 
Sabbath school. helped me very materially. 
and nearly all of the boys had a verse learned 
for our next lesson. When it was time to 
go home (I was startled to find it was after 
nine, for I had been so intent on my work 
that I had forgotten time and place) the idea 
came into my mind suddenly, whether it 


‘friend Novice. 


would be wisdom to ask so many to kneel | 


with me in prayer. In meeting one of them, 
I had always closed the talk with praver. 
There were so many, and they were so boil- 
ing over with suppressed fun. I feared they 
would not kneel down. I finally decided 
that if I omitted it, I should feel a little 


guilty, as I know by past similar experi- | 


ences, for not having done my work thor- 
oughly and well, and I therefore asked them 
if they would not all, out of courtesy, unite 
with us as we knelt and thanked God for 
our pleasant evening. As the young lady 
and her father set the example, they all 
knelt, but the idea seemed to them so funny, 
that, for a brief time. their suppressed gig- 
gling threatened to drown my voice. Even 
this did me good, for when I began to feel 
that I was not equal to the occasion, I 
grasped at onee upon the idea that God was 
able, and God did restore quietness, while he 
admonished me to make short prayers before 
so young an audience. With joy in my 
heart, [ dismissed them, and prepared to go 
home; but imagine how surprised [L was, and 
how I thanked God for his answers to my 
prayers, When two of them came up to me 
at once, and made the request that we have 
a meeting of our own, every week. 

“QO ve of little faith,” I felt like saying to 
anvself as I went home. We have had one 
Sabbath school since, and Oh. such a differ- 
ent one! God does hear, and help, I keep 
thinking all the more. The boys have final- 
ly arranged that they will have the meetings 
around from house to house, and all T shall 
have to do with it, is to come when and 
where Lam invited. Do you not see how 
like it is to our noon-day service? Tam only 
a passenger, as it were, and they do all the 
work, and take the whole matter into their 
own hands. Is it not wonderful? 

Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in Him, 
and He shall bring it to pass.--Ps. xxx, vii, 5. 


That. still small voice came again, and 
pointed out the course I was to pursue some- 
thing in this way: 


Mr. Root, if those boys | 


| 
have chosen you to meet with them, you cer- 
tainly are equal to the task of interestin 
them for an hour or two every week, and 0 
thus keeping up the work God has so mani- 
\ifestly called on you to do.’? The second 
/week [ gave them some experiments in me- 
chanies (“‘tricks,’ I presume some of them 
call them), lasting an hour, and then wound 
up with 20 minutes earnest work on the les- 
'son for the next Sabbath. Next week, Iam 
to give them some electrical experiments. 
They all enjoyed it, I am sure, and Iam 
yretty sure too, that none of them enjoyed 
yeing a boy again, so much as your old 
Said my wife.— 

“But will it not be something of a task on 
your time, to take one whole evening every 
week?” 

Perhaps it will, but the thought of 
those boys waiting for and expecting me 
would make it a pleasant task to go 5 miles 
through the worst of roads or weather, so 
long as I was leading them in the strait and 
narrow path to the mansions above. 

Now it is not only in the matter of that 
class that God seems guiding and directing, 
but through these Home Papers there seems 


to be coming and developing a new _ field. 


The boys themselves are going to do the 
greater part of that work, and [do not know, 
my friends, but that it is you who are going 
to do the greater part of this work. The 
friend who writes below gave me my open- 
ing text: 

“By this ye may know that ye have passed from 
death unto life, because ve love the brethren.” 

I have just finished reading your sermonin Feb. 
No., and must confess my heart burned within me, 
while you were talking to Mary. You have told her 
the truth. Lam glad to find a man of God, and one 
who has faith. [know you are a man of like pas- 
sions with myself, and love to meet hearts which 
beat in unison with your own. IT, too, have trusted 
God in faith, and have had miraculous answers to 
prayer, but faith and works go together; our lives 
must square with God's word. “As your faith is, so 
shall it be with you.”” If we feel God's smiles, we 
dare ask him for great things. Bro. Root, I think 
your home readings are like sparks fromthe electric 
machine; they stir the dormint powers of the 
Christian reader. You will please excuse my poor 
hand-writing; I think it is nearly as bad as Horace 
Greeley’s used to be, but, if you can make it out, be 
assured it comes from an honest heart. I wonder 
how you tind time to hold meetings, and write for the 
GLEANINGS, and attend toallthe minutive of your ex- 
tensive business, and yet hold your temper. TI am a 
man in business, and in dealing with the multitude, 
my inward graces are tried. Bro. Root, you have 
my prayers and sympathy, and I bid you “God 
speed.” J.B. GOEWEY. 

Lansingburgh, N. Y., Feb. 3, 1880. 

Never mind the writing, brother G. Fine 
penmanship is an excellent thing, but the 
spirit that shines through your words is of 
far greater importance in God’s sight. I 
thank you for that beautiful text, for it has 
seemed to me since you sent it, one of the 
brightest of the many shining ones to be 
found in God's sacred word. 

Ilere is another letter that makes my heart 
rejoice much as it did when the boys asked 
to have a little meeting every week: 
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Iam a skeptic, because I cannot help it, but want 
you to keepthose Home Papersup. Don’t stop. Oh 
that we could all be true to ourselves, true to one 
another, true to every thing, and drive away all bit- 
ter strife, and live to love one another more, and all 
work in our peculiar ways, harmoniously, to make 
the world better and wiser! J. SYKES WILSON. 

Sterling, Ill., Feb. 3, 1880. 


Go on, brother, for you are near to the | 


kingdom of Heaven. T can not help feeling, 
in fact, something almost tells me, that very 
soon you will write, “I am a follower of 
Christ, because I can not help it.” You 
have got the main and the important point. 
Hold on to that, and Jet the skepticism fall 
away of itself, as it surely will do if let 
alone. ‘Heaven and earth may pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away.” 


Two or three years ago, I received a letter 
from a sister who seemed somewhat dis- 
couraged in trying to live a Christian life; 
the letter was by no means as despondent as 
the one from ‘‘ M.”’ in last number, but some- 
| like this idea was given: she said she 
had been for nine years trying to live as, in 
her opinion, a Christian should, but that, 
after iookia back, she could hardly see that 
she had made any progress at all. I tried to 
encourage her, and have always watched 


carefully her letters since, praying that God | 


might help her. It may be well to say that, 
in the same letter, she gave me a severe but 
kind reproof for some of my failings, which 
I have never forgotten. One of her admoni- 
tions was, to beware of the love of approba- 
tion. Now had she not herself fought this 
ground over, even for nine years, she could 
by no means have had the power to reach 
me, as she did. Bear this in mind, while I 
go on. 

After the February No. had gone out, the 
first letter I received in regard to it was 
from this sister. She wanted the address of 
**M.” I involuntarily thanked God as it 
dawned upon me, that she, above all others, 
was the one to help ** M.” God had, in truth, 
sent her. By some means, the answer was 
delayed one mail, and then came another 
letter upbraiding me for being so heartless, 
as to publish poor ‘* M.’s”’ contidential letter, 
just as if I had done so without permission 
from ‘* M.” herself. I was a little vexed, 
and asked my friend if uncharitableness to 
her friends was one of her besetting sins. 
Ilere is her reply: 

When I wrote that letter I felt like saying a good 
deal more. Now Iam glad I did not. I thought you 
judged of the feelings of others by your own, and 
used their communications as you would the expe- 
riences of your own life. I misjudged, and I made 
you feel vexed for a few minutes; I wish I had not. 
As I can not truthfully say **I am very sorry,” ete., 
ete., how will this do for an apology? I enjoyed 
your “talking back.’’ There was a ring that was 
genuine in the words. Yes; uncharitableness is one 
of them, and you cannot mention any thing else that 
isn’t another, 

Now, my friends, while you read the rest 
of this letter, please bear in mind that it 
comes from one who said she had tried nine 
years to overcome her faults, and had made 
little or no progress. Unless Iam mistaken, 


the good which these lines alone will do the 
readers of GLEANINGS will be worth more 
than the labor accomplished in nine years of 
average human life. It will do to read over 
and over again. 

Iam almost sorry I wrote to ‘'M.,”’ but such a cry 
from the depths made me feel as if [ must try to 
comfort her. Perhaps it was not best. I think no 
one can help her permanently. I believe, when one 
is willing to sacrifice all they naturally hold to most 
strongly, for the sake of a faith in God, and a con- 
sciousness of His changeless love,— when they have 
suffered until they turn towards Him as a tired, 
troubled child goes to its mother, then, 1 believe, 
every one receives the help he needs, in this and in 
every subsequent extremity; that is, when they will 
yield, and come into right conditions. And then 
they stand on new ground. They know for them- 
selves, and the work of reformation begins at the 
centre,— the work of unmaking and building them- 
selves over, that so few professors know any thing 
about. When ‘“M.” is ready to receive in meekness, 
whatever is best for her, God will lift her up. All 
this suffering may be necessary. Having written, I 
can only leave the matter as it now stands. A. 


I presume you will all be interested in 
hearing from ** W. O.”’ again. God has an- 
swered, as [ knew he would, but I did not 
know how it would come about. He has 
had such a flood of orders for ink, that he 
has been greatly distressed to get bottles, 
and we have had to ask God to send the 
bottles, when money in advance seemed to 
have no effect in getting them. As the 
srice of bottles has advanced greatly, he has 
yeen worrying for fear you would not under- 
stand the change in prices. I told him to 
make out alist of what he thought right, 
and we would pay it cheerfully. You will 
find his advertisement in this number. Just 
listen to a few extracts from recent letters: 

You have certainly done towards and for me, as a 
stranger, what I have never experienced from any 
other person. God in his good providence, in answer 
to your prayers and kind Christian help, may open a 
door of material aid, and I cannot find words to ex- 
press my gratitude for such unselfish Christian 
sympathy. It is one of the green spots in this 
selfish world. 

“Tut, tut!” Friend O., the world is not 
selfish. I have found it a very kind world 
of late years, and do you not see how very 
kind it has been to you in the past few 
weeks? When we get where God intends 
we should be, we shall find it a pleasant 
world, and full of pleasant, kind people. 

I think more of the world and the people in it, 
since forming your acquaintance. I have sought 
aid and help from those who could have helped me, 
and been blessed in so doing, but all they said was, 
“ Be ye fed and clothed.” 

There you go again, friend O. If you do 
not stop finding fault with your fellow men, 
you will go back into darkness again sure. 
{ begin to fear a want of charity is one of 
your besetting sins too, as well as mine and 
sister * A’s.” Now look out. 


I know there is industry, vigilance, care and econ- 
omy to be well guarded on my part, and may God 
make, and keep me an humble, faithful laborer in 
T accept with all cheerfulness the 


his vineyard, 
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proposition, that by the “sweat of my face I shall 
eat bread."’ I find inquiries about inks from several 
places, and may it not be as I pray, that through 
your Christian intluence and assistance help shall 
come from some other quarter? 

I could not send the materials to make the inks, 
as liquids are required for the manufacturing of 
some of them, and others are not combined until 
they are brought into the liquid form. If you will 
send me a pad, I will do my best to supply you with 
a Suitable ink for the cheirograph. 

I will be very willing that you should charge me 
for an advertisement, and will thank you besides. 

Columbus, Obio. Wa. OLDROYD. 





I have always been deeply interested in 
cases of insanity, and it has always seemed 
to me, since my conversion, that Christ's 
words should heal such cases now, just as 
they did in olden time. From this you may 
know why my mind fixes on your letters 
when they touch on misfortunes of this 
nature. After having spoken of our tem- 
perance work some time ago, the following 
came: 

I wanted to commence GLEANINGS in Jan., but my 
wife was taken crazy and still remains so, and I had 
not the money tospare; so my daughter has given 
me a dollar for the journal, saying, ** Reading it is 
all the comfort you take."’ Keep on with your home 
talk; it will hurt no one, and, as to rum, Oh, how I 
wish that I was there to help you tight it! The rum- 
seller is afraid of me. I have a son (an only one) 
that has almost killed us all, by getting drunk. It 
made his mother crazy, and almost kills me. I have 
to stay at home the most of the time, to watch my 
wife, but I worked out and earned $1.00, some 3 
weeks ago, and sent it to you. Now I shouli like to 
know what has become of it. G. B. 

March 5, 1879. 


You see, my friends, intemperance robbed 
this man of his only son, made his wife in- 
sane, and, by leading astray the other boy 
that robbed our mails, caused him to lose 
his hard earned dollar, and placed the boy 
where he now is, in the penitentiary. I often 
thought of this man, and you can imagine 
how I rejoiced when I received the following 
letter but a few days ago: 

I cannot resist the temptation to write you. My 
husband has taken GLEANINGS quite awhile, and I 
used to say, “ Now G., your Bible has come, and you 
will be happy;"’ but I used to read some parts with 
equal interest, especially your Home Papers, and 
your unbounded faith in answer to prayer was such 
amystery tome. If it was not for that, I should not 
be writing to you to-day. I crave the prayers of 
you and your wife for God to help me in some way. 
Two years ago, I was confined to my bed quite awhile, 
and my head felt so bad I did not know what to do, 
but thought I should be all right, when I could get 
around again; but Oh! God help me! I found that 
my mind was all unhinged. It seems asif I had shed 
barrels of tears and almost prayed without ceasing 
for God to give me back my reason, or take me to 
himself. 

Neither my husband nor myself are Christians; 
we have many faults, but have tried very hard to do 
as we would be done by. I am very, very wicked, 
and it seems as if God had forgotten me. I have 


such a terrible headache that it makes me insane, 
and I have been so wicked as to wish for death, and 
try to kill myself. God forgive me. It seemed as if 
I could endure this living death no longer. My con- 
stant prayer is that I may never be sent to an 
asylum; I feel sure it would make a raving maniac 
of me, to send me away from my husband. He is 
poor, but he says I shall never go while he lives. 
My head has never been right one hour since I was 
taken sick, but when I am the worst, I don’t harm 
anyone; only it is so hard to bear with my tears, and 
appeals for help. No medicine does me any good. 
My husband has done every thing in that line that 
he could. Now 1 beg your pardon for asking your 
prayers, and advice. Oh! say something to comfort 
us in this our terrible aftiction. Mrs. G. B. 

February 2, 1880. 

May God give me wisdom to guide you, 
my suffering sister, as well as the hosts of 
friends that seem to be rising up to help in 
this work of helping each other. fn iy 00, 8° 

‘ase, nothing more was needed than for God 
to oo his fellow men a little in his be- 
half. You have all seen how our prayers 
for him have been answered. Mr. Muller 
says in his book, that obtaining money in 
answer to prayer was comparatively an easy 
matter, compared with some other things. 
Not that any thing is hard with God, but 
that it is hard for us to have the necessary 
faith that our prayers shall be answered. In 
the case of our friend ** M.,”’ little more was 
necessary than that she should go to work 
for others. God has raised up kind friends 
to point out to her her errors, and I am sure 
that, with the strong, earnest help from 
* A.’ she soon will be rejoicing in a new 
life, if she is not already doing so. Do you 
not see that the case of our sister whose rea- 
son is shaken on its throne, and who realizes 
it. is quite a different thing? Can God, or 
will God, hear and answer such appeals ? 
He may not see tit to remove that awful suf- 
fering just yet, but he will give peace, and 
he will give strength to bear it, if not with 
cheerfulness, at least with a resignation that 
will enable her to say ** Thy will be done.” 
If she will earnestly and thoroughly take up 
her crosses, Whatever they may be, I feel 
just as sure that light will come to her, as I 
did in the case of **W.0O.” On receiving 
her letter, I wrote to her as follows: 

May God help you, my suffering sister. I believe 
it was he who moved you to write me, andI pray 
and trust that deliverance may be at hand for you, 
if you will go to your minister and tell bim your 
troubles and distresses,as you have me. Go among 
Christian people too, when you are able, and get 
them to pray for you, and I feel sure relief will come. 
God works through his humble, faithful, consistent 
followers, and you can certainly tind some such near 
you. 

For the sake of the dear Savior who died for you, 
do not give up and do not despair. Trust him; be- 
lieve he has some purpose in thus afflicting you, and 
that it is your duty to show the world that you can 
be patient and resigned for his sake. Read, or have 
your husband read to you, about him that was born 
blind. Pray to be delivered from the temptations 
you have mentioned, and bear in mind, O my friend, 
that God is always near you, and that you are before 
him when you are tempted to do wicked things. 
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You have had, and will have, our prayers, and, as 
I know there are many faithful ones among our 
readers, I pray you to let me preseut your case to 
them. God seems to be moving us to pray for each 
other. Be patient, my friend, and trust your Father 
in Heaven, andif it be possible for you, I would 
strongly urge you to join yourself to the nearest 
body of Christian people. May God bless you is our 
prayer. 

Of course, we did not neglect to pray for 
her. Her letter is dated, 1s you will see, on 
the 2d. I did not get time to send mine to 
her until the th. Well, her husband wrote 
on the sth, one day before my letter was 
sent, that she was better. Ilere is his letter: 


Mr. Root, I wish that I could have a good talk with 
you. I think my wife is getting better. It is now 
nearly 3 years since she was taken sick, and it takes 
all that ] can earn to get along and live. I hadsome 
little property when she was taken sick, but have 
lost most of it. I had 40 swarms of bees, but they 
were attached and sold. The law here gives a man 
8 swarms. So yousee that I have to begin again 
anew; but I do not care for all of that, if my wife 
can have her reason again. I think, if [ could man- 
age to get one of your chaff hives for a pattern, I 
could make and sell a good many in this section. 

February 8, 1880. G. B. 

God does not have to wait for mails or tel- 
egrams, as I told you last month. Below is 
her reply to my letter: 

Friend Root: — A thousand thanks for your kind 
words and advice. I pray daily and hourly, that I 
may feel your faith, and trust in God. I keep pray- 
ing, “O God, give me patience to bear this terrible 
affliction.’’ I feel as if the earnest prayers of your- 
self and friends could not but do me good, with God's 
help. My head feels so very bad to-day, that it is a 
terrible effort forme to keep still long enough to 
write afew lines, but, as I told you before, I cannot 
resist the impulse, and hope it may result in doing 
me good. I do feel very grateful for your kindness, 
and advice, and I will surely try the best I can to do 
right. I deeply feel as if I had done but very little 
good in the world, and a great deal of harm by not 
trying harder tomake others happy. I was thought- 
less and selfish, and feel as if IT had lived in vain, 
and that God could never forgive me. I d6, and will, 
talk with my Christian friends, but i feel as if I 
should be only a stumbling block to others, if I 
should try to join any church at present. Pray for 
my very kind husband, that he may continue patient 
and not faint by the way. Please continue your peti- 
tions in our behalf. J can never thank you enough 
for your kindness to one all unworthy. I know you 
have made many sad and sorrowful hearts to sing 
for joy, by your kind words and actions. 

God bless all your effortsin behalf of the weary 
and heavy laden. Accept the best wishes of your 
sincere and ever grateful friends, G. and H. B. 

Feb. 12, 1880, 

Boys, can we not help a little in a case like 
this? Shall these unfortunate friends lose 
faith in God and humanity. to add to their 
other trials? J have sent friend B. a sample 
chaff and Simplicity hive to work from, that 
he may find it a little easier to catch up, and 
I will give his address to any of you that 
may wish it. His wife prefers I should give 


only her initials. 





FOR OUR HOMES. 

Mr. Young says, in Our Homes for Jan., **Show 
how a being of infinite mercy oan torment a single 
human being eternally.’””. Now, we do not presume 
for a moment to think but that Mr. Young believes 
that he is a free man to act as he pleases, to do as he 
likes as to choosing or refusing salvation as it is of- 
fered in the Bible. To this, I think, all will agree. 
When we read IT. Peter, xi. 4,and Jude, 6, we see how 
two influencing powers came to be in the earth — the 
one to draw man down to the depths of wickedness, 
and the other to lead him to do that which is good, 
and, eventually, if he will listen to the teachings of 
the Holy Spirit, to lead him up to God. Our first pa- 
rents were created pure and holy. Life and death 
were set before them, God saying to them, So long 
as you choose to be good, and continue in the position 
where I have placed you, you shall be for ever good 
and happy; but if you choose to do evil, dying thou 
shalt die. They yielded, of their own free will, to 
the influence of the evil power, and thus death, sin, 
and misery passed upon all mankind. It needs no 
argument to prove this, for we see conclusive evi- 
dence of it every day of our lives. Did a being of 
infinite merey do this? No; man did it of his own 
free will, and, as a consequence, brought misery, 
eternal death, and punishment upon himself. Now, 
God or Satan must have the power, or ascendency; 
and, as God had the ascendency in the two passages 
quoted above, so he has now. He reserves the right 
to hold that power, and, if man sees fit to trample 
all the means of grace under his feet, and will not be 
good, but delights to do evil, and that continually, 
God will never be so unmerciful to man as to take 
away his free will and shut him up in heaven (against 
his will), which would be a far greater torment than 
going t8 eternal punishment with those of his own 
class. That same evil that was in the fallen angels 
is in all men not having their natures changed 
through Christ, and wicked man would, if he could, 
tear God from his throne and trample bim under 
foot, that they might be still more wicked and mis- 
erable. In this condition we every one of us find 
ourselves, and we realize it at some time during our 
lives. Now, after we had brought all of this on our- 
selves, and were at enmity against our heavenly 
Father, God so loved the children he had created, 
that he says, I will give my Son to suffer for all this 
sin and misery which my sinful children would suf- 
fer continuing in wickedness throughout eternity, 
so that, if they will accept of Christ's suffering, they 
need suffer no more, but may be good and pure, and 
enjoy being with me throughout eternity. This is 
all | can do for them; and, if they will not ac- 
cept of this, they must go on in sin, and suffer its 
consequences, away from my presence eternally. 
Christ came, as it is written, * Lo, Ll come to do thy 
will, O God,” and suffered, the just for the unjust. 
Friend Young, will you and I be so foolish as to re- 
ject Christ by trying to climb up to heaven some 
other way, thereby neglecting the only chance there 
is of becoming good, and enjoying that which is 
good, throughout eternity? IL trust not. In any 
case, friend Y., don’t let us try to charge on God 
that which we have brought on ourselves. There 
is one thing which I firmly believe: if we wish to 
be progressing in goodness and happiness through- 
out eternity, we must have God’s presence in our 
hearts here; for no where are we assured that we 
shall desire any change in our condition after we 
pass from this life. I am willing to accept Jesus 
Christ as my Savior, realizing that it is alone through 
the atonement and sufferings of Christ that I am 
kept from eternal death. May God help us all to 
choose Christ, and be happy for time and eternity, 
rather than to have our wills so strong that we shall 
bring upon ourselves eternal destruction. 

Borodino, N. Y. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


* 
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OUR “COUNTER STORE.” 


You little know, my friends, what pleasure I have | 


taken in collecting these goods for you, more es- 
pecially those on the 5c counter, and TI have looked 
forward many atime to handing them over to you, 
and to the pleasure I should take in hearing your 
exclamations of surprise, at so good an article for 
such an insignificant sum of money. 


USEFUL ARTICLES 


FIVE CENTS EACH. 


TERMS OF PAYMENT- Strictly Cash With Order. 


All Prices Subject to Change without Notice | 


100 


Postage 


* on each 


S 


| Awls, Scratch, Wood Handle 
3 | Awls, All Metal Handle 
3 | Awls, Brad, Assorted Sizes.. 
See cuts of above Three, on 1 page 100. 
| Baskets, ', bushel 
“ 1 + 
“ i; Py 
Just think of it! a Half Bushel M: arket Basket ie 
Jive cents. 


1! Brushes, Paint, Paste, or Sash........ | 


2S 


See Prec 


mm OO 
Ba 


a 


35 | 3 00 | 





Read what a customer says of these: “Your 
Five Cent Brush is as good as one I paid 50c for.’ 


IsAAc B. RUMFORD. 
Bakersfield, 


Cal. 
4! Brooms, Whisk . 

Nice to brush the sawdust off ‘your clothes; 
good brush broom in fact, for 5c. a 
12 | Coal Shovels, Wrought Lron | | 4 75 
5 | Cups, Tin, 1 Pint / 3 50 
6 | Di »pers, Tin ..| 45]4 00 
A real Serviceable Dipper, and just the thing for 
getting a cool drink out of the spring, or “old oaken 

buc ket.’ 
| Dish Covers. Blue Wire Cloth.. | 
Ab. the thing for Shipping Quee nand '5 
9 | Dust Pans 45 


Kern Co., 


or 


45 | 4 25 
a very 


45 
Ib. Bees. 


4 25 


Tip-top for keeping the Floor to your Shop Clean, | 


and just the nicest Present for your Little ¢ = 
3! Drawer Pulls.. cee Sa RueG ss 2 4 
13 | Foot Scrapers... 45 4 2! 
Splendid (for your wife's ¢ arpe t) dur ing this mud- 
dy weather. 
2 2 | Funnels, 44 
Garden T rowels.. vey 
Ww ould be cheap at 4 Times the Price. 
1 | Gimlets, All Steel.. Bie 
” | Glass Cutters. 48 
Just such as have been se ‘ling from 2% to 50e eac h. 
| Ink, *W. O.’s,” any Color, in Large 2 oz. Bottles; 
For Wholesale Pri ices, see page 140. 
3| Kitchen Knives..... 


45 
45 


Pint.. 


40 


35) 3 00 


These are rather poor, but I hope to ge et some bet- , 


ter ones. 
2; Knives and Forks for Table Use (a 
Knife and a Fork Are Two) I 
Good Steel, but rather Plainly Made. 
1! Knives, Pocket, 1 Blade, for Children. 
Not very good, nor very handsome. 
3| Magnets, Horse Shoe 48 4 50 
A beautiful Scientific Toy, formerly sold as high 
as 50c. These are Nicely Finished, and Very Power- 
ful; be careful Not to let them Touch WATCHES. 
5 | Mallets, Wood.. 45 | 4 25 
Just the nicest thing to Drive Sections Together. 
| Match Boxes.......... ; ..| & a 
| Marking Gauges.... 45 54° 
A very pretty tox 1 for the: money. 


45 4 00 


45) 4 25 


4 40, 


5 | Molasses Cups, Tin, Nice for Honey.. | 48 | 4 75 
| Mucilage and Brush................... | 
Exactly like those that you pay 25c for. I do not 
know how it is possible for them to be made so low. 
| Three dozen are packed in a box, and $1.65 pays for 
box and all. 
4| Nest Eggs........ .. | 40|3 50 
2 | Oilers, Zine, Neat. ‘Pretty, and Just 
Right to Keep All the ** Machinery ”’ 
Well Oiled { 
| Pencils, Lead, The Kind I Prefer (Am. 
P honographic ) | 
| Rules, 1 Foot, for School Children.... 
page 100. 
Scissors. See page 1€0 
3 | Scoops, Tin, for Getting Honey out of 
a Barrel 
2 | Serew-drivers, Sewing Machine, Neat, 
Wood Handle. 
3 | Screw-drivers, Metal Handle 
See page 29, price list. 
0 | Seeds, per Package............0...000- 
Almost any Kind. 
Soap, Good, and Good Sized Cakes.... 
Spoons, — Tinned Iron 
| Te * (Two for 5c.) 
3 | Stands, Silv ‘ered Wi ire, for Hot bees | 
3; Stove Polish, Dixon's Best 
Set, of 3, As- 


"ee 
| 


9 | 3 00 


40/359 
| Tacks, Tinned, 3 Sizes of Papers.. 35 | 3 00 
Tac k Hammer, Coppered Iron Handle ; 40] 4 50 
Wood Handles.. | 35/3 00 
| Tin UN EIN Sh otc cn wcisaan's és baace & 45 | 
c over and all, and just right for 1'5 lb. honey. 
6 Tin Wash Basins, § inch 45 | 4 25 
If a Bee keeper don’t need one, I don’t know who 
does, and these are so Neat, Pretty, and convenient, 
| L verily believe I should sell 4000 of them to-day, if I 
| could just pass a lot of them around among you. 
Only just 5c. Just think of it! 
Ls eNO sds cn nh:s paeeahsasenae ses | 45,4 
Neat, and Excellent, but rather small. 
1! Views for Stereoscopes, from all 4 2: 
Countries of the World, 
| Wax Ball, for Work Box, in panne of 
Egg, Pear, Plum, etc .... 
Whet-stones, Small. . 
Wire Nails, per Paper... isesise cen) tee 
Bh oo LS) er reer err 42/4 00 
Graduated and numbered as nice as a Pocket rule. 


| Tin Plates, 
sorted 


for Honey, 


4 25 


25 


| 


45 | 


we 
wo 


.| 48/4 
45 | 4 25 


USEFUL ARTICLES 


THAT CAN BE SOLD FOR 


TEN CENTS EACH. 


Awls, Scratch, Tempered Steel, Tron 
Handle. See page 100 
Balances, Spring, 24%., Accurate.... . | 
See page 100, 
8 | Brooms, Whisk, Wood Handles...... 
5| Butcher Knives, Steel and =r 
Best quality.... 
Chamois Skins for C leaning Cu ‘utl’ y. &e 
Chisels with Handles. 
Brooms, Hearth . 
Brushes, C lothes, 
good Brush for a dime. | 
Paint. ern poae tes 
Whitewash. pia wtkostiek 1 
Dust Pans, Japanne Dies 
Envelopes, Bunch of 25, such as we use 
Files for Cross Cut Saws and Hand 

Saws...... ied 

Double-Ender, see page , eee 

Foot Scrapers... 

Fruit Knives, White Metal Handle, 
Steel Blade, all Nickel Plated, would 
have been considered years os ve wi 
reasonable at 50c. ; 

Funnels, Quart.. ‘ 

Garden Trowels, Steel. 

Glass Cutter, with Knife Sharpe ner 
and Can Opener. ; 

Glue, Peter Cooper's, 

Brush .... 
Hammers Small for Nails.. 
si Magnetic. ; 
sa Full Size. 

Hatchets, Bronzed, 

Knife Trays Be 


‘an. astonishingly 


“ 


L iquid with 


wie Washington 
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| 
Lunch Box, Tin, Japanned............ | . |9 2 1) | Hammer, Fine Steel, Finely Finished, 
10 Mallets, Wood SPOR OO es | 5 | 8 00 although rather small, it is the ver. 
10 | Molasses Cups, Japanned, Nice for best Hammer that can be bought 4 25 | 40 00 
ONY ... ese ee eeeees eee ee en ee eeeeeees 95! 9 00 %) | Hamid BOWS, 16 ING oo 66sec sc cccccecs 4 00} | 87 50 
| Oilers, Zine, Spring Bottom peda wa kceke | 8 | 8 00 Very Neat, Made of Fine steel; My a. says af- 
| Pails, 4% size, Painted, 2 Hoops........ | 9 9 00 ter using one, she would rather do without almost 
4 Pocket Levels, to be Put on a Square. | 85/8 00 anything else in the house. 
2 | = Knives, 1 Blade, Ameri ican, | Hatchets, Good Steel.. . |4 00! 35 00 
SRE ere eee ore ee | 9519 00 23 | Planes, All Metal, Full Size. . | 4 25 | 40 00 
11 | Potato Masher, Large ..... ........... | 55/5 00, Se eer oe | 4 50 | 44 00 
G | Cunrs PROOSNEO, TI... sc. cc sc cc ccsnce 95 | 9 00 - Measuring Tapes, 50 Feet.......... 14 251 40 00 
24 Rolling Pins, Revolving Handle ...... 75 | 7 00 | Magnifiers, 2 Lenses, on 3 brass feet | i 50 | 2 50 
1 | Rule, 1 Foot, Box-wood, Pocket....... | 95 | 9 00 10 iy eee 14 4 50 | 44 00 
i NINE oi 4-09: 60s aa wk des es se euae, wha ve 75 | 7 00 16 | Saws, Hand, 18 iN.........scccccesses 4 00 | 37 50 
JE ee ere ee | 75|7 00 10 | Shears, Fine Steel.. ..- | 4 00 | 38 00 
2 Serew Drivers Wood Handles, Strong Shov els, for Boys. delnecnceeee 38 00 
and Nice, %% inches Long............ 9)! 8 50 vg | eRe | ‘ 50 | 44 00 
ge. ee rer ar 85) 8 00 26 | Vises, Tron, . 75 | 45 00 
| Seives, Wood Frame, Wire, Round.. 95 | 9 00 To screw on a Table or bench, Ve ry rues 
Soap, Best Kind I know of.. .... | 65/600 
3 | Soap Stand, Silvered Wire............ | 90/8 50 ITALIAN BEES. a& QUEENS! ! 
Spring Balance, see Balance. ee 0 Send for Price List of full Colonies, Nuclei, Queens, 
¥ | Steak Pounders 656 00 Bee Hives, Comb Fdn., and Bee Keeper’s Supplies 
3 | Steels for Sharpening k Knives......... = : = generally. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
e J i a 7 ST Y 7 
Almost if noi quite, equai any. wa 3 A. F. STAUFFER, Sterling, Whiteside Co., Ill. 
+ Tin pail, with Cover. eae | 9719 5 
Tin Pans Plain or mneuee haa AIO 90 8 0 (00 POUNDS OF BEES WANTED! 
1 | mm Pane, Blain or Mls Bae ooo. | 908 State race, when you can deliver, price per pound, 
10 | Twine, Strong Flax, tb. Balls........ 95 | 9 00 | #0¢ quantity vou wish to furnis fi 
10 | ee ere 951900 std T. L. VON DORN, Omaha, Nebraska. 
G | Wash Basins, IO ICN... .... 6.0 ose cecesees 95 19 09 ; : : 
, . 5 8 j My Price List of Italian 
| WRU IE 55.0.0. xax.as Saxcckaveswoass: & 8 00 SENT FREE--i0s. pela FB 


USEFUL ARTCILES 


THAT CAN BE SOLD FOR 


Twenty-Five Cents. 


8 | Bell, Dinner, Brass ...... . 12 10) 20 00 
Braces, Carpenters.... eA > 10 | 20 00 
2 | Caliper Rule, See page ect aes | 2 26 | 22 00 
Coal Shovels. . bseadweic sas, et ae 
| Compasses, C arpe onters. cnvcesess |e Re Lee ee 
SS ES ere rrr 2 00! 18 00 
hi Serer | 2 45 | 24 00 
22 | Hammers, Adze E., Polished, Car- 
penters, Excellent for the Money.. | 1 50 | 14 00 
8 | Hammers, Metal Handle inlaid w ith 
| SR rr errerr '1 60) 15 00 
| Hatchets, Painted Red.. /2 lv | 20 00 
| Honey, Raspberry or Cl: ov er, in pint. 
Tin Pails, with Covers............ 2 50 | 25 00 
0! Knives, 2 Blades, Fine Quality, Am. | 1 90) 18 00 
Lampe, Braes, Nisa... 2:50 04 06000. 2 25 | 22 00 
Lantern and Night Lamp Combined, 
Small, but very pretty and usoful | 2 25 | 22 00 
| Oil Cans, 1 Quart ihuaehasavas's Keen os 1160 15 00 
Sue as Shaw wencstacela abo 1190) 18 00 
3 | Paper Weights, Glass, re neti 1 80 | 17 00 
0 | Planes, All Metal.. . 1160) 15 00 
eg Oe eo eee nr 11 60) 15 00 
2] “ ARIE PPONO 5. vooscescntieueces 1 90 | 18 00 
2 | Rules, 2 Foot, Pocket, Box-wood.... | 1 25 | 12 00 
(each 15e) 
2 | Scissors, Fine Steel. | 2 10 | 20 00 
7 | Serew Drivers, 1 Foot ‘long, F ine, 
beg Ee ee Speen 90 | 18 00 
6|Serew Drivers, All Metal, Hand— 
Forged.. Shs Sale eecian seaecuens} Ge One ee 
. | Seives, EN ois scones ctaens | 2 25 | 22 00 
| Shears, Nickle Plated.. 2 00 19 00 
10 | | Signs to Be Hung in Door Y ‘ard, in 
Stock 3 Kinds, ** Honey for Sale,”’ 
“ Bees and Queens for Sale’’ and 
“This Property for Sale”’ ose | 3:00] 18 00 
1| Silver Thimbles, Pure Coin ........ 2 30 | 22 50 
0 | Thermometers, Best................. 1 50, 14 00 
10, Tin Pails, 2 Quart Japanned and 
NN its chics vad awa sos <4 ole 2 00) 18 00 
' Tin Pails, 4 Quart Plain. 2 00 | 18 00 
Wrench, Coe’s, Celeb'd Adjustable... 240 28 00 


USEFUL ARTICLES 


THAT CAN BE SOLD FOR 


FIFTY CENTS. 


Balances, Spring, With Dish, 24tb.. 
Braces, Carpenters, with Pat. Grip | 


3 Caliper Rule, see pawe 100........... | 
B % | Uheirugra aph, Complete, Ink Pad, 
ec poze 10, Jan. GL. ..... tae | 


| 4 00! 


‘= 


4 50! 


35 
45 


40 


40 


00 
Oo 
OO, 


00 


= and as Supplies for 1880. Address, 
H. BROWN, Light Street, ( vol. Co., 


THE BUELL HIVE! 


Having enlarged my facilities for the manuf’g of 
Bee Hives and Section Boxes, | shall be able the 
present season to furnish the trade with better 
goods and for less money than any house in the 
West. Please send for Price List. 
3a 8S. D. BUELL, Union City, Mich. 


BEES FOR SALE IN APRIL! 


Good, healthy swarms of Italian Bees, at $6.00 
each, 1n good, painted, 8 frame hives. Inside size of 
frames, 9'5x17. Delivered on board of the cars, in 
oe shipping order. ALBERT POTTER, 

L. size. JAMES SHORE, 


Eureka, Win. Co., Wis. 
W ANTED i Germantown, Pa. 
BEES FOR 1880O. 
We will furnish Full Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens 
CHEAP. Satisfaction guaranteed. For circulars, ad- 


dress 8. b. MCLEAN & SON, 
3d Culleoka, Maury Co., Tenn. 


VV ANTE D4 . plac eto work in an Apia- 
. Have experience in hand- 
ling bees, raising pacwel or honey. Best of referen- 


ces. Correspondence solicited. Address, 
3 Cc. SHERRICK, Mt. Zion, Macon Co., Ill. 


Foundation Machines, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN BOURGMEYER, 
Fond du Lac, 
Send for Circular and Samples. 


STANDARD POULTAY & ITALIAN srs 


P. Rocks, & L. Brahmas Exclusively. 


F | § $5.09 per pair | E ee per a Y 

Ow S| 7.00 “ trios ges. 26 

ITALIAN BEES IN SIMPLICITY AND on ition 
Stock first class and satisfaction guaranteed. 

35 N. H. ALLEN, Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Mo. 


Pa. 


200 frames of w. comb, standard 


st * 


Cash for Beoceoswax! 
28 cents cash paid for nice. clean wax delivered 
here, at Penn’a R. R. Depot. Write how much you 
i have, T. F. WITTMAN, 315 N. 6th St.. 
Bd Camidon, N. J. 
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“W. 0.’S” INK. 


In 2 oz. bottles, black, violet, or blue, in 4 





TE SIRE DOP GIB. o.oo oc ce iveccesscaes $4 00 

In quantities of 5 or more gross, 20 per cent off. 
BR eee TOOGAOR, DOP GOS... oo. asesccvecscee ves ss OO 
In Quart “ Cie EE ELE OTS ee 
a ee ee ere meee 12 00 


Green and Red ink are necessarily more expen- 
sive, and the price will therefore be one half more. 


Liquid Bluing, in 6 oz. bottles, per doz.......... 5O , 
a) 7 “ “ . 


* @ross ........85 0 
T will send 4 gross, 2 0z. inks, assorted colors, 
black, blue, violet, and one bottle each of green and 
red, as a trial order for $1 00. 
WM. OLDROYD, Columbus, Ohio. 


P. S. by Novice.—If it is more convenient, where 
you are ordering goods of me, I will try to fill small 
orders at the above prices. 

Now, boys, we can all have good, plain ink, if we 
can not have good writing, and we can help W. O. 
out of trouble. The colored inks are very pretty 
for a postscript, or for any passage ina letter to 
which you wish to call particular attention. 

P. S8., No. 2.—Why, just think of it! we can sell all 
of the bottles, red and green too, on the Se counter, 
if we choose; and even the bottles of bluing, for only 
Jive cents, if the express or freight charges are not 
too “awful” much. 


IMPROVED 


Langstroth Mives. 


Supplies for the Apiary. Comb Foundation a spe- 
cialty. Being able to procure lumber cheap, I can 
furnish Hives and Sections very cheap. Send fora 
cireular. A. D. BENHAM, 

2tfd Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. 


_ A NEW SHOP, 


BUT OLD HANDS. 


James Forncrook & Co. have just fitted up a new 
Shop for the manufacture of Bee Hives, Honey Sec- 
tions, ete. Material for the Standard Langstroth 
Hive, Cheaper than the cheapest. We will make a 
specialty of the * Boss”’ one-piece Sections, hereto- 
fore called the Lewis Section, this being our own in- 
vention. Send for Circular and Price List. 

JAMES FORNCROOK & CO., 
1tfm Watertown, Wis. 


SEND FOR PRICES OF 


Langstroth Simplicity Hives, 
SECTIONS, FRAMES, AND 


COME FOUNDATION, 
3 MANUFACTURED BY 
MERRIAMWA FALCONER, Jamestown, N.Y. 
THIRTY ACRES IN BERRY PLANTATIONS. 
Mammoth Cluster, and Doolittle [mproved, are 
the most profitable Raspberries grown, and give ear- 
ly and abundant feed to my bees: price per 1000, 
$£00. Philadelphia Red, $10. per 1000; $1.25 per 100. 
Concord grape cuttings, $1.50 per 1000. Wilson 
strawberry, 33.00 per 1000. Red Dutch Currants, 2 
year, extra fine, $3.00 per hundred. 
Address CHAS. E. FELL, 
Bid an Normal Nurseries, Bloomington, Hl. _ 


E Send 25 cents in stamps or cur- 
rency fora new HORSE BOOK. 
It treats all diseases, has 35 fine engravings showing 
sitions assumed by sick horses, a table of doses, a 
B large collection of VALUABLE 
RECIPES, rules for telling the age 

of « horse, with an engraving showing teeth of euch 
year, and a large amount of other valuable horse in- 
formation. Dr. Wm. H. Hall says, “I have bought 
books that IT paid $5 and $10 for which I do not like as 
well as I do yours.” SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. AGENTS 
WANTED. B.J. Kendall, M. D., Enosburgh Falls, Vt. 


For sale also at this office.—A. I. ROOT. 9-0 





‘(EVERETT I BRO’S 1 COLUMN.) 








Having lost, by the burning of our residence, Jan. 
3ist, 1880, Our entire list of numes, as well as corres- 
pondence, accounts, &ec., we are unable to send out 
our new circulars for IS8s80; therefore we ask one 
and all to send us their names and addresses. 


EVERETYTS HONEY EXTRACTOR 
has been before the public, until it needs no com- 
ment; but we desire to cul! especial attention to 


RVERETT S LANGSTROTH HIVE, 





Though advertised but a single season, it has been 
in general use for years in our vicinity, with our 
best aplirists. Our sales the past season were flat- 
tering, and, anticipating large sales in the coming 
season, we shall continue the manufacture of the 
Everett Langstroth exclusively: and, notwithstand- 
ing the advance in price of all kinds of material, we 
shall adopt our very low prices of 1879, for this sea- 
son. Our frames, and inside dimensions of hives 
are the same as the standard Langstroth hive, as 
made by Novice and others. Send for Cirewar. 

3 Address EVEERTT BROS,, Toledo, 0. 
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RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 





Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 

00; with movable 





ES 2 










months and figures for 7 Dealers in 
dating, like No.3, $3.00. BEES & HONEY, 
Full outfit included—[/ AND 





pes, ink, box, ete. 
ent by mail postpaid.}, 
Without ink and pads, 
50c less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, book, or anything 
else that you may send 
out by mail or express 
and you willsave your- No2 2. 
self and all who do business with you “a world of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, Dentists, &c.,&c. Send for 
Oircular. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


PEETS’ COMBINATION CAGE 


FOR SHIPPING AND INTRODUCING QUEENS, 


The best one for the purpose out; send 12c in 
postage stam and get one. Address 
. PEET, Box 64, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


AVE YOUR FOWL 


and get Price list of Fancy Poultry, 
Italian Hees. &e., by addressing 

.- Landes, 
3d Albion, Ashland Co., "Ohio. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


All bred from imported mothers of my own im- 
portation. Dollar queens, $1.00; ready in April. 
Tested queens before June Ist, $3.00; after, $2.50. 
Full colonies of Italians from $7.00 to $10.00. Four 
frame nucleus with tested queen, before June Ist, 
$5.00, after, $4.50. — A a vn Bee-Keepers’ 
— &e. AUL L. VIALLON, 
stid Bayou Goula, La. 


CYPRIAN, ALBINO, AND ITALIAN BEES, 


AT PRICES TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


I am prepared to furnish, Cyprian, Albino and 
Italian Queens, bred from imported and select home 
bred mothers, warranted pure, safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Send for price list before purchasing else- 
where. Address LEVI R. LASH, 

Summit Station P. 0., Schuykill Co., Pa., 
3-8d or HENRY C. HEISLER, Minersville, Pa, 


18 Years’ Experience 


in propagating Queen Bees from Imported moth- 
ers from the best districts of Italy. Persons pur- 
chasing Queens or swarms of me will get what they 
bergain for. Send forcircular. WM. W.CARY, 
1tfing Colerain, Franklin Coy, Mass, 





ImportedQueens 


& SPECIALTY 






DADANT & SON. 


COLONIES. 


With Imported, tested, Italian queen......... $13 00 
‘*  home-bred i 
Hybrids and blacks in movable frame or box hives. 
Have wintered over 


100 IMPORTED QUEENS, 


and will continue to receive 2 shipments every 
month from May to September, 


ROOT AND DUNHAM FOUNDATION. 


The purest and brightest yellow foundation made. 
Hives, Extractors, Cans for uncapping, Veils, Smo- 
kers, Pails, Jars, Knives, &c. 

Send your name on a postal card for circular and 
sample of foundation free. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
3-8d Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


FOREMOST 


IN THE RANK OF SUPPLY DEALERS, 


J. H. NELLIS, 


At the end of the first year in his large brick facto- 
ry, would invite attention to his unexcelled facilities 
for supplying Bee Hives, Honey Boxes, Shipping 
Crates, Bee Feeders, Honey and Wax Extractors, 
Knives, Queen Cages, Smokers, «c., &c. Also 


ITALIAN AND CYPRIAN QUEENS, 


Full Colonies, Nuclei, &c. We are positively head- 
quarters for 
Y > ’ i > YT r 
COMB FOUNDATION. 

We make and keep in stock drone and worker fdn. 
Made on the Root machine, also Flat Bottomed fdn., 
both wired, and the thin for boxes. We have just 
purchased a machine and can manufacture and sup- 
ply the Dunham Foundation. We guarantee 
our fdn. to be as good as the best on the market. 

We pay highest cash price for bees wax or work it 
on shares. 

Our BEE-KEEPERS’ EXCHANGE is a 
Monthly at 75¢e per year; 6 months for 38c; 3 months 
for 20c. No live bee-keeper can afford to be with- 
out it. 

Our price list is free to all, and is a cyclopedia of 
useful information. Write to 


J. H. NELLIS, 


3d Canajoharie, N.Y. 





We furnish everything, from a wire nail to a 
steam engine. For bottom prices on implements 
and supplies used in bee culture, send for our IJllus- 
trated, Descriptive Catalogue. It will tell you all 
about Scovell’s, ** Eureka,” cold blast, direct bee 
smoker. Catalogue free. Send for it. 

Address SCOVELL & ANDERSON, 
3-8d Columbus, C rokee Co., Kansas. 


EE KEEPERS intending to purchase Bees 

or Queens will do well to send for my New Cir- 

cular, betore purchasing elsewhere. Pure Extract- 

, ed Honey wanted in exchange for Bees and Queens. 
28d A. W. CHENEY, Orange, Mays. 
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Should Read Our 


Apiarian Catalogue for 1880' 


It will PAY you to doso. Write your name, and 
those of your friends who keep bees, on a postal 
card, at once, and direct it to 


35d SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 


QUINBY’S 
New Bee-Keeping ; 


By L. C. Root. 


The latest, most practical, and most fully illustra- 
ted work published. 
Price, by mail, post paid, $1.50. 


[ BELLOWS BEE SMOKERS, | 


During the past year we have perfected, and fully 
tested one of the finest improvements ever made on 
smokers. 

We are now prepared to offer the most perfect 
smoker on the market. No more sparks or ashes in 
the hives. The only perfect cold blast smoker 
made. 

Send for our circular for 1880, giving illustration 
and full description of our new invention, and price 
list of everything practical that is used in the 


apiary. 
L. C. ROOT & BRO., 
3d Mohawk, N. Y. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 
200 COLONIES ITALIAN BEES. 


Having over 450 colonies of Italian Bees, I will sell 
200 in lots of 25, 50, 100, or 200, at $5. delivered on 
board of any Mississippi River steamboat. All the 
queens are daughters of Imported mothers from 
two districts of Italy. te " newly painted movable 
frame hives. ra , L. VIALLON, 
3tfd Bayou Goula, La. 


Albino and Ialian Gueens, Full Colonies, and 


Nuclei, at Reasonable Prices. 


I am prepared to furnish early Queens—Pure Al- 
binos, and Italian Queens bred from imported and 
select home - bred mothers, warranted to be pure. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Also Hives, Root’s Ex- 
tractors, and Apiarian Supplies generally. Send 


for “rice List, &c. 
..ddress S. VALENTINE, 
Double Pipe Crevk, Carrvll Co., Md. 














Bivona « | 
HeEtTHerIncron. 


You can lean ona Bingham 
Smoker in the hour of trial. 
One match per day, and wood 
of any kind, is all that’s need- 
ed. It needs no fussing or 
cleaning or dampers, as it 
works just as well pointing ® 
down as up, and never goes 
out. Previous to my inven- f 
\ tion and patent, the draft to 
all bellows smokers was throu’ 
the bellows; now, all bellows 
smokers use an open draft. 
The largest and most scientific bee-keepers 

)/fuse Bingham Smokers, some using as many 
|) fas fifteen in their various apiaries. 

//f No Bingham Smoker has ever been re- 
@turned. No letter has ever been received 
) complaining that our Smokers did not give 
satisfaction; but we have received hund- 
reds of letters expressing the most un- 
bounded satisfaction and appreciation of 
our invention. Hundreds of them have 
been in constant use three seasons, and are 
now as good as new. One dollar anda half is not 
much for the use of such an instrument three sea- 
sons, is it? Patented January 9, 1878; re-issued 
July 9, 1878. 

The extra large Smoker and the Extra Standard 
for 1880 will have our new extra-wide shields, which 
entirely protect the hands and bellows from heat, 
and remove the danger of burning the fingers. 
Practical bee-keepers will find these wide shields an 
important improvement. 

The Bingham & Hetherington Patent Uncar ping 
Knife is a large, strong, durable knife, polished and 
tempered like a razor, and so formed and sharpened 
as to cut both ways, over hills and through hollows 
ull the same, without dropping a cap on the honey. 
The most world-renowned, practical, and scientific 
bee-keepers in Europe and America pronounce it 
“the best honey-knife ever made.” 





i a 











Extra Large Smokers........... 2'4 inch, $1.50 
Extra Standard * : POT - 1.23 
Plain sd - ; NT OEE: * 1.00 
a Oe 1% OC 15 

- as - Per | ee 3.00 
Bingh: im & Hetherington Knife..... er 


Knife and C ap-C ‘ate her. .1.25 
If to be sent by mail, or singly by express, add 25 
cents each, to prepay postage or express charges. 
Send for circular. If to sell again, apply for dozen 
or half-dozen rates. Address T. F. Bingham or 
BINGHA™M & HETHERINGTON, 
3d OTSEGO, MICH. 


niesinthe U.S. As I make Queen rearing a 
specialty, I guarantee to those ordering from me, 
exactly what they bargain for. Circulars free. 
3-5d D. A. PIKE, Smithsburg, Wash. Co., Md. 


C. BE. WRIGHT & CO... MAKE 
SIMPLICITY AND LANGSTROTH HIVES, 


AT BEAVER DAM, WIS... CHEAP. 
3d SEND FOR PRICES. 


4 SWARMS OF BEES FOR SALE! 
Some in Langstroth Hives, and some in Sim- 
plicities. Allin good condition. 
Address, THOMAS BROWN, 
3d Mt. Morris, Genesee Co., Mich. 


END for Price List of Pure Italian Bees and 
S Queens, Comb Foundation, Section Boxes, &c., 
&e.; one Barnes’ Foot-Power Saw, one Comb Mill, (9 
inch) &e, &e. Prices reasonable. 
3d. FISCHER & STEHLE, Marietta, Wash. Co., 0. 


| EADQUARTERS for the Best Queens and Colo- 


z 


300 COLONIES BEES FOR SALE! 
Come to Council Bend, Ark., on the Miss. River, 
and buy 300 Colonies of Bees. Iam determined to 

sell. 2-4 GEO, B. PETERS. 











GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. Poments Renhte wreeween? coe sage sees susecue 


Canary Birds.............. paper 50........ clot 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- Cooked and a eg Food ‘or Seaaudise eaves 
paid, on receipt of price. Oo Animals. alias 05 43 vowenres soveb etme 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable |.Cotton Culture; yman... yaar seseanses. vasicihy 
to ee intment, if we make a purchase without Cider Maker 4 —_. Bult. ere 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turn *. sesame <2 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for | Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets. .... 
sale, it were paeety to bé expected he would be the Dana’s Muck Manual............... iiss 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things Darwin's Variations of Animals and Plants... 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- | 2 Vols 5 7 Rvevepecns§-\v onnsoss o¢ persue: 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- | Earth Closets. How To Make seme, a ng.. 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, wning.. 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the Fax Cul by Inches, Barnard.................++ 
— may know what he is getting. In the fol- | Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical. . 

wing list, books that I approve, I have marked with Growers Tar, bdo va oxenqves 
a*: ; those I especially approv e,**; those that are not up Fur, Fin, CE. sv nns becd.csebe< osevene’s 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for I I 060 nn GRA 6405s n05000 as0%v''s 


Farm Topbeanenne and Machinery, Thomas.. 
fmt: co, large, t Ves sak Ge apeee Perens Gardening For Money, Barn vss aes dexee 


Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... P 
BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. | Gregory On Cabbages.... 

A BC of Bee Culture, Part First, Second, Third | Gregory On Squashes. ... 

ae ore = IN ai 66s: 20 tk bo edee s sarge x 25 | Gregory On Onions....... 

of Bee Culture. Parts Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th ° 

Fifth in one Vol. Paper, $1.00. Cloth.. 125 Gun, Rod, and Saddle. . 
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1 

, + | Hedges and Evergreens, Warder. 1 

‘the same in Paper.<.7.222.....cc..c...2221 1 00| Hoosier Schoolmaster........... vd 
Quinby’ s New Bee-keeping** Pere SER a 50 | Hop SERS A PE Ae. Fee 


ee reer 
00 | How to Geta Farm and When to Find One.... 
75 
25 


_—— 


Bee- eeper’ 8 Text Book®. -Revised, Muslin.. 


Paper. Insects Injurious to Vegetation... Plain, $4 00. 
A Manual of Boe-keeping, by John Hunter*s.. 


1 
1 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee***.... .% 
1 With Colored Plates, $6 50................ 













EE Ia vane ances tosenevactoeseesns 20 Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy 1 
How I made $350a Year with my Beests A | i 8 noe Crops Feed.......... ; 
foreign book; more valuable as a curi- Johnson’ fl Crops Grow. 
osity than as a practical work........... 25 Klipparts Wheat Plant..... : 
“Blessed Bees” A fascinating book, but it is as Leavitt’ Facts Fred 7. wen : 
|e nan Sn _— a ~— tang ay ees | Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeeper’ Friend. 1 
Honey as Food and Medicine.................. 10° meme A pet a ea Laas, sepeansnssessees : 
Sugar Canes and their Products**............ 1 00 sete 0 Th 4 a ? Small Prete 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist**.......... .......000 1 50 ae | eis ture of Sma. 8 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard.................... 
| My Vinevard at Lakev I ea waa iD wecgaesiel 1 
Ten Acres Enough**. ..............s0e0eee sees 100 | Peat and Its Uses............0.0...cccceeceeeees 1 
Five Acres too — PEATE UTTER TEE ELE 1 50 | Practical Butter Book, a 1 
Tim Bunker Papers*.................0..s0e0e00 1 50 | Pear Culture, Fields....... 0 .....0.00cecce ence 1 
An Egg Farm, * Stoddands 22.00.0000 50 Plummer’s Ca nters and Builder's Guide... 1 
SOOO: OR FETS, PRCUAOUY 5 oo occ cc eec ecco see : 25 | Peach Culture, Fulton’s.......... 1 
Window Gardening Cece cccceccccscccscescens . 1 50 Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn.. 1 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*.. ............ 25 Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)... .. 
How to Use The Microscope................-+5 ‘2 Painter, Gilder and Varnisher.... 1 
Wood's Common Objects of the Microscope**. _ 50) Parsons On The Rose...... ......-.cc.ecceecnes 1 
Play and Profit in my Garden*................. 150 Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright.............. 2 
‘Our Digestion,” By Dio Lewis**.............. Fe | ME ME Binsvevcevccovcerveseserees sence 1 
Onion Culture*....;.......... gartecrceceeseseses *) | Rhododendrons, Rand 2.2.0.0... 6. c.cecceceee ees 1 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Hiley**........... .-..- 50 | School and Field Book of Botany, Gray........ 2 
Practical Floriculture bis Sisisa ws <inigaw sis. 0 cmaens 1 50 Stewart's Sorghum and Its Products........... 1 
Gardening for Profit**........-. 0... ..-2eeee eres 150 Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story ...... 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*.................. 20 | Sill Grower's Guide..............0-.2ceeecee eee 1 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.................. 1 50 | Shooting on The Wing......-.......-.---.---.-- 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.................. 1 50 | | Taxidermist’s Manual................. aie 1 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar’.......... 1 50 | youman’s Household Science........ ......... 1 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring....... 1 50 | youatt on the Hog..................0. seeeeeee. 1 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely...... Bae) WGI MOE. roe cscccs ¢cce 1 
Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook**........... 10 | rath se oF 
How to Make Candy tp OE RR re ee 50 | 
Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*?......... | THE 


Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**...... 


Moody and Sankey’ ~ Gospel Hymns, + ta only 1 2 
wom § British Bee Journ 
- si * ** words and music, 1 paper 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our on 


WERT 


| 
~ ” boards 72 | 


y's “Mother and Her Offspring” ......... 50 | 

ree” fother and Her Ofspr weil ae as iho — dress in packages, each month. We can remail it 
Manual of Vegetable Plants, in paper...... .. 39 to subscribers for $1.50 per year, posta welve cts. 

llinghast, Factoryville, Penn.......... | per year—added, Will a 8 arrival of 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany...... 2 50 | ev hittin No. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 
A Pye s® eats Si ssa asas sasasenaceso+ 2 “4 . EE 
“The e of Trust’”’ by Geo. Muller**......... it 
Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases....... 25 OUR FLAT BOTTOM 

BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT \ . + 
Atte IN GOOD REPUTE, | COMB FOUNDATION, 

ARBOTIORN ANGIOE, TNOTTIB, 0.00.00 26 000s cece ccccecs $5 50 with high, sharp, side walls, 10 to14 square feet to 
American Bird Fancier rer Tere ee 30 | the lb., HAS BEEN USED the past seasoh in FULL SIZE 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas....... cc. wae SHEETS, in surplus boxes, adding LARGELY to the 
, Simple al Coe pare vee ‘“* 4 8 | YIELD and to the MARKET VALUE of the honey. The 
cong h sand Useful Plants.. i = _wired foundation does not sag, and gives general 
Burr’ ev = as gee | Book.. 3 09 | Satisfaction. Circular and samples free. 
Broom Coen and Brooms..... aper 50... 75 | J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, sole manufacturers, 





Bommer'’s Method of Making Manures 25 | 2tfd, fdn. Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Ye 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





OUR EXTRACTORS ARE ALL NEATLY JAPANNED AND LETTERED. 


troth 
knife included at 


American frame 
fae 


003 Lan 


9 
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©, $6,505 
9 2 
e sizes kept constantly on 
hand ready to ship. Over 2000 NOW IN USE. 
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PRICES OF EXTRACTORS: 


For Gall 
00; Quinb 


y such 


y Knife, Price 75c, post-paid, 
nicely finished, with a thin, keen 


Our Hone 
is made of fine steel, 


—_— 


edged blade that needs no hot water or an 


“fussing’’ to make it uncap nicely. 


Ga" In ordering be sure to give outside dimensions of frame, and length of top bar. ea 





CHEAP HIVES! 


AND 


CHEAP SECTIONS. 


The best Bee Hives, Honey Boxes, Sections, Sec- 


tion Cases, Shipping Crates, etc., 
FOR THE LEAST MONEY. 


Manufucturers of the ** Zse@we7 iss ”’ Section, | 


allin one piece. The 
Finest Section in the World! 


We sell our No.2or second quality hives at 20 


cents per hive less than our first quality. Our Price 


List gives prices of our No. 1 hive only. 


Send for Price List. 
LEWIS & PARKS, 


ltf.d Watertown, Wis. 





SHALL continue to keep on hand, and offer at 


reasonable rates, a full variety of Bee-Kecpers’ | 


Supplies; such as 


Muth’s All Metal Honey Extractors, 
Uncapping Knive 
Wax Extractors, etc. Also 
Langstroth’s Bee Hives, and any Parts thereof, 
14 2ib. uare Glass Honey Jars, with 
Tin Foil Caps and Labels, (Corks, 
% lb. Glass Tumblers, 
Fruit Jars, etc. 

Comb Foundation, Bee Veils, Gloves, Straw Mats, 
Alsike Clover, and a variety of Garden and Field 
Seeds, etc., ete. For further particulars, address 

CHAS. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., 
1tfd Cincinnati, O. 


Headquarters for Early Queens! 
Imported and Home-bred; Nuclei and full Colonies. 
For quality and purity, my stock of Italians can not 
be excelled in the United States. If you wish to pur- 
chase Bees or Apiarian - +5 send for my new 
Circular. Address Rr. J. P. H. BROWN, 
1tfd Augusta, Ga. 





IMPORTED QUEENS! 
In April, - - 11 francs in Gold. 
MayandJune,- - - - -10 * - 
July and August,- - - - 9 
September and October,- - - 7 “ . 

Queens which die in transit will be replaced only 
if sent back in a letter. 

CHARLES BIANCONCINI & CO., 

1464 Bologna, Italy. 
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mr 300 — 


‘‘Matchless’’Burdett Organs 
-are used in the Philadelphia Churches, and 


mr 35,000 


_ “Matchless’’ Burdett Organs 
are used by Families throughout the World. 


‘Sweet as honey is the ‘Matchless’ Burdett.” 





Send for price list to 


| THE BURDETT ORGAN CO.,—Limited, . 
16 ERIE, PA. 


Before Purchasing 


| Supplies for your Apiary, send a postal card with 
| your name, and (if you will do us the kindness) those 
| of bee-keeping neighbors, for our Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Apiarian Supplies, Sample Sectional Box, 
and Comb Foundation. We wish to present 
these to every reader of this journal, and hence offer 
them Free. Please send your name at once. Spe- 
| cial_attention given to rearing Italian Queens 
and Bees. The highest re paid for Beeswax. 
J.C. & H. P. SAYLE 


| 


ltfd Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 
| 
| (BBE -HREEBPYWV ERS, 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


‘THE WESTERN HONEY BEE; 


Also price of the Model Hive and Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies sent free on application. Address 
E. M. HARRISON, 
1-4 Lebanon, Laclede Co., Mo. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 25c per lb. cash, or 27c in trade for any 
| quantity of nice, clean wax, delivered at our R. R. 
| station. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 











